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Lafayette 
THE EARL OF DUDLEY IN THE ROBES OF A KNIGHT OF ST. PATRICK 


The earl met with a serious yachting accident last week on Lough Erne. He was taking part in a regatta when his boat was capsized and all the occupants, 

including Lady Mabel and Captain Crichton, the son and daughter of Lord Erne, were thrown into the water. A motor launch was fortunately at hand, 

which lost no time in going to the rescue. Beyond a wetting and some effects from the sudden shock none of the party appeared any the worse for their 
misadventure. On Lord Dudley's right in the picture is his elder son, Viscount Ednam, who is just eleven years old 
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[ ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


PHE. COLISEUM: 


THREE PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 3 p.m., 6 p.m., and 9 p.m. 

The 6 o'clock programme is entirely different from that at 3 and 9 o'clock. Allseats 
in all parts are numbered and reserved. Stamped addressed envelopes should 
accompany all postal applications for seats. Prices—Boxes, £2 2s., £1 11s. 6d., and 
£1 1s.; Fauteuils, ros. 6d. and 7s. 6d. ; Stalls, 5s., 4s., 3s., and 2s. (Telephone No. 
7689 Gerrard). Grand Tier, 1s. Balcony,6d. (Telephone No. 7699 Gerrard). Children 
under 12 half price to all Fauteuils and Stalls. Telegrams : ‘‘ Coliseum. London.” 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
QUEEN’S HALL. 


TO-NIGHT and NIGHTLY at 8, 


QWEEIN!S HAE LC OR CHES TRA. 
Conductor - Mr. Henry J. Woop. 


1s. to 5s. usual Agents. Chappell's Box Office, Queen's Hall. Queen's Hal} 
Orchestra (Ld.), 320, Regent Street. Rospert NEwMAN, Manager. 


B R ITI S I (S O [es U M B | A —For Sportsmen and Country 
* Gentlemen this Province is 
an ideal one for residence. Scenery amongst the finest in the World. The home 


of the Wapiti, Mountain Goat, Bighorn, and Grizzly. Full particulars from 
J. H. TURNER, Agent-General, Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, London. 


CHARING CROSS. 


‘One of the Books of the Season.”—T, P.’s Weekly. 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE PARTY.” 


DORA SIGERSON. 


SEconpD EpITIon. 
Hopper & STOUGHTON, 


PricE Six SHILLINGS. 


‘There is the same weird and wonderful imagination at work in nearly all the 
stories of this fascinating volume.''—-7 ruth. 

“The author has the quick feeling for a beautiful phrase, the possibilities of 
laughter and tears.’’—Evening Standard. 

““«The Country House Party' is certainly one of the books of the season that 
those in search of something new and varied will do well not to miss."'"—T7.P.'s Weekly. 

‘* Rich in ideas.''—A cademy. 

‘‘A highly entertaining and pleasant little volume.''--Standard. 

‘* Full of fancy and pathos, of humour or sadness. They are all good stories.'’'— 
The Times. 

‘‘Viction with an idea is not too common among us, and we are grateful to Miss 
Sigerson for her contribution to it.’’—J/lustrated London News. 
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ROYAL HOMES OF SPORT: XII.—HOMES OF SPORT OF THE HOHEN- 
ZOLLERNS OF PRUSSIA: THE GOHRDE. By J. L. Basurorp, M.A. 
(Written by gracious permission of Kaiser Wilhelm II.) Illustrated, 

DIFFICULT. SHOTS. Compiled by Atrrep E, T, Watson. 

THE JORISTOWN STUD FARM, COUNTY WESTMEATH. By Eva Wuite 
West. Illustiated. 

HUNTING PROSPECTS AND CHANGES. By Artuur W. CoaTen. 

PARTRIDGE-DRIVING ON SMALL SHOOTS. By Owen Jones (Gamekeeper). 

BREAKING AND SCHOOLING OF YOUNG HUNTERS AND 'CHASERS. 
By Major ArtHuR HuGuHEs-Onstow. Illustrated. 

THE UNWRITTEN LAWS OF SPORT: VIII—MOTORING. 
C. G. Matson. 

STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT: VII.—FLETCHER'S MAD HAGGARD; 
A True and Weird Tale of Modern Falconry. By Major CHARLTON ANNE. 

A DAY’S SPORT IN JAPAN. By F. J. Norman.  I/lustrated. 

IS FIRST-CLASS CRICKET LOSING POPULARITY? By Home Gorpon, 

THE JULY AWARD. | Illustrated. 


By Major 


To be obtained of all Booksellers and at the Railway Bookstalls 
throughout the United Kingdom of Great Brii~in and Ireland. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER OF THE 
BUREINGTLON. MAGAZINE. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 


TURNER’S THEORY OF COLOURING. Professor C. J. Holmes. 
TWO MINIATURES BY DE LIMBOURG. Roger E. Fry. 


THE LIFE OF A DUTCH ARTIST OF THE 17th CENTURY. Article Il.— 
Instruction in Painting. Dr. W. Martin. 


ECCLESIASTICAL DRESS IN ART. 
Egerton Beck. 


SOME ENGLISH ARCHITECTURAL LEADWORK. Part II.—(Conclusion.) 
The Later Period. Lawrence Weaver. 


IS HANS DAUCHER THE AUTHOR OF THE MEDALS ATTRIBUTED 
TO ALBERT DURER? S. Montagu Peartree. 


TITIAN’S PORTRAIT OF LAURA DE' DIANTI. Herbert Cooke. 


LEMOS AND ESTE BOTTLES IN THE WADDESDON BEQUEST. A. Van 
de Put. &c., &c. 


The number contains Two Plates in Colour, besides several reproductions 
in Collotype and other illustrations. 


Article IIl—Colour. (Conclusion.) 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE can be seen on board all the principal 
American Liners, and on the ships of the P. & O. and Orient Lines. 


Offices: 17, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 
Price 2s. Gd. met. 


"ple RATE OF POSTAGE FOR_ THIS WEEK’S TATLER is 
as follows : Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 3d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding, 
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THE. TALLER 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,— Ste/e. 
Glenquoich. — Glenquoich, where the 
King last week enjoyed a real highland 
holiday, is well worth the royal favour 
bestowed on it. The lodge is an unpre- 
tentious but most comfortable place on 
the shores of a beautiful lake with, as pro- 
tection from the cold winds, a background 
of mountain grown with fir trees. There 
is a smaller lodge about seven miles off on 
the shores of Loch Hourn. ‘The forest, 
which in the time of George IV. was let 
for the mere song of £50, 
has been rented by Lord 
Burton at £7,000a year for 
thirty-three years. The 
grouse-shooting is not of 
much account, but the 
deer-stalking can scarcely 
be surpassed. It was at 
Glenquoich in 1893 that 
Lord Burton killed his 
magnificent stag of twenty 
tines, the finest ever killed 
in Scotland. The trout 
fishing is extremely good 
both in Loch Quoich and 
on other lochs on the estate, 
and there is fine salmon- 
fishing in the river Garry. 
The place is far from the 
railway and the tourist's 
beaten track, a fact that no 
doubt commends it to the 
King as a holiday resort, 
though even there the royal 
and ancient game of “ king- 
stalking ” has its votaries. 


Society in the 
lands. — Inverness | was 
indeed the hub of the 
highlands during last week. 


High- 


The balls and games of 
the northern meeting 


brought a big muster of 
handsome kilts and of fair 
clanswomen and their Eng- 
lish and Yankee cousins to 
the pretty northern capital. 
The King brought a royal 
gift of golden September 
weather to the highlands, 
and the games opened 
brilliantly under blue skies. 
On the games ground I 
noticed The Mackintosh of 
Moy and his stalwart son. 
The biggest chief present 
was Lord Dunmore, and 
one of the most popular, 
Sir Hector Munro of Foulis, 
convener of the northern 
meeting. The balls were 
brilliant affairs. Some of 
the officers of the Channel 
Fleet came over from Invergordon. Lord 
Lovat’s brother, the Hon. Hugh Fraser, 
was there, also his sister, the Hon. Mar- 
garet Fraser. The Dowager Duchess of 
Roxburghe and her daughter, Lady Evelyn 
Innes-lNer, and the Hon. Mrs. Baillie of 
Dochfour came despite the counter attrac- 
tions at her father’s place, Glenquoich. 
Mrs. Bradley Martin had taken the lion’s 
share of the Royal Hotel for her big party, 
among whom were her daughter, the 
Countess of Craven, the American am- 
bassador, and Mrs. Whitelaw Reid. There 
was a bevy of highland chiefs and their 


Cosstp of the T10u7, 


ladies—Brodies of Brodie, Macleods of 
Macleod, Macdonalds of the Isles, Macleans 
of Duart, Mathesons of Stornoway, Mac- 
kenzies of Farr, and Munros of Foulis. 


The King at Balmoral While he is at 
Balmoral it is to be hoped the cares of 
state will leave the King some leisure, for 
there is good shooting to be had in the 
neighbourhood, and the King is an en- 
thusiastic sportsman. There is not a 
better judge of a gun living, and directly 
he hears of anything good and new in 


MR. DU MAURIER AND MISS ELLIS JEFFREYS 


In On the Love Path at the Haymarket, as the rich and charming American, Miss Concannon, 
and Arthur Taunton, who has had many flirtations before he met her 


the way of a sporting weapon he adds 
it to his collection. He prefers his 
guns plain and workmanlike, but he 
fancies a very light pull especially on the 
trigger of the left. He generally uses a 
single-legged shooting seat, and his inti- 
mates have come to associate this with 
the racy shooting stories, of which he has a 
store. There is one story that he seldom 
tells. It is too serious for one thing, since 
it concerns the occasion when an inexpert 
friend peppered. him with small shot and 
nearly spoiled his chance of succeeding 
to the throne. 


A Farmer’s Boy.—To-morrow will be 
the fifty-fourth birthday of our other “ only 
dramatist,” Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. He 
should really be more capable. than his 
fellow of bringing the scent of the hay over 
the footlights, for while Arthur Wing Pinero 
was born a Cockney, Henry Arthur Jones 
in infancy was a farmer’s darling boy. 
Human nature is very perverse, and we all 
are tempted most to write of the things 
we know least. The Londoner longs to 
explain the charm of the’ country while 
the countryman would fain expound the 
mysteries of society in town. 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, by 
the way, always spends a 
long time incubating his 
plot, but when that is com- 
plete he writes rapidly. 
Some of his.subtlest scenes 
have been written right off 
without an effort. 


“Frankie.”—To his 
friends the ‘late Colonel 
Rhodes -was - “ Frankie.” 
Nobody’ would: ever have 
thought of applying. the 
diminutive to his more 
famous. brother. In all 
things each was the ‘anti- 
thesis of the other. Cecil 
was big, loosely built, 
domineering. The colonel 
was spare, lithe, and diplo- 
matic. Cecil was the de- 
spair of his-tailor and was 
“never: fit'to! be “seen.” 
The dapper colonel was 
always well groomed in the 
smartest style for the time 


being known to Bond 
Street. Cecil was almost 
rude to society women. 


The colonel was’ essen- 
tially a ladies’ man, though 
he, too, remained a bache- 
lor to the end of: his days. 
Cecil was bluff in his 
manner and_ the _ better 
diplomatist for his scorn of 
the suavities. The colonel 
was decidedly suave in his 
address yet a comparative 
bungler in affairs of nego- 
tiation. It is curious that 
both should have made 
many enemies on the one 
hand and many friends on 
the other. I suppose it is 
a proof that they were not 
of commonplace material. 


What's in a Name ?— 
Mdlle. Genée asks me to 
say that her present name 
is the only one she has. 
A little error crept into the 
chat with her which I published, for it was 
made to appear, that Genée was only a 
nom de thédtre. Since the article appeared 
in THe TaTLer the famous dancer has 
been kept busy with letters, and this will 
answer many of them. 


Bassano 


“The Tatler’s” Pretty Group Competi- 
tion.—I should like to draw the attention 
of my readers to the fact that this com- 
petition closes on Saturday next. The set 
of thirteen coupons which have appeared 
in THE TatLer from June 7 to August 30 
must accompany all entries. 
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The Marriage of a Popular Amateur Golfer. 


Marriage of Mr. J. L. Low.—The marriage of Miss Aida 
Boothby to Mr. John L. Low yesterday gave an added interest 
at St. Andrews. Miss 
is the elder daughter of Colonel and Mrs. Boothby of Balna- 
carron and belongs to a family long connected with St. Andrews 
golf. Mr. Johnnie Low, who recently acted as referee in the 


to the ‘medal 


great international four- 
some, is perhaps person- 
ally more widely known 
than any other amateur 
golfer of the present time. 
He has as many friends 
in the north of Scotland 
as in the south of IEng- 
land, and is as well known 
to the golfers of Chicago 
as to the frequerters of 
St. Andrews. Mr. Low 
was for two years captain 
of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Club and has filled 
the same office at Woking, 
Cirencester, and Royal 
Blackheath. He has also 
been captain since its 
formation of the Oxford 
and Cambridge Golfing 
Society. We understand 
that Mr. Low and _ his 


bride will spend the 
greater part of _ their 
honeymoon “up _ the 
Nile. MR. J. L. LOW MISS AIDA BOOTHBY 
Cheap Cottages =the Who were married at St. Andrews yesterday 
list of prizewinners for 
the best workmen’s cottages and designs in connection with The Perils of Entertaining.—The 


the Cheap Cottages Exhibition recently held at the Garden 
City of Letchworth has just been published. The first prize 
for the cottage costing not more than 
of Chesterfield, built from designs by Mr. 


to Green Bros. 
Percy Houfton. It con- 
tains a living-reom, three 
bedrooms, and all modern 
conveniences. It is alto- 
gether a remarkably com- 
pact and comfortable cot- 
tage for the money, and 
these qualities amply 
compensate for the plain- 
ness of its exterior. The 
National Housing Reform 
Council are to be con- 
gratulated upon the pro- 
gress they have made in 
endeavouring to provide 
so admirably for the 
working classes 


The West Weds the 
East.—A rather curious 
wedding has just been 
celebrated in Paris be- 
tween a Chinaman and a 
French lady, both of whom 
have pretensions to high 
rank. Scie-ton-Fa, attaché 
of the Chinese Embassy, 
has just married at the 
Madeleine Mdlle. Louise 
Savaget, a French lady. 
The bridegroom was 
dressed in full mandarin’s 
robes of magnificent blue 
silk embroidered with 
golden dragons, and he 
wore a mandarin’s hat 
with the crystal button of 
anobleman. As the bride- 
groom is not a Christian 
no mass was said, and 
the couple did not kneel 
before the altar. They 
went instead direct to the 
sacristy, where the bride 
received .a, special bene- 
diction from the Pope. 


week ” 


Boothby 


£150 has been awarded 
woman. 


A MODEL WORKMAN’S DWELLING 


This is the winner of the £100 prize at the Garden City at Letchworth in the class of cottage 
where the net outlay does not exceed £150. It is built by Green Bros. of Chesterfield 
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Americans in Scotland.—I understand that the hotel pro- 
prietors in Edinburgh, Inverness, and Aberdeen are unusually 
gratified this year at the golden harvest they have reaped. 
Nearly every wealthy American—and there are scores of them 
still on this side of the water—has been caught by the Scottish 
motor-tour craze. Mr. and Mrs. William Rockefeller have made 


a far-northern tour and 
were enthusiastic over the 
scenery. Rodman Wana- 
maker and a family party 
passed through Aberdeen 
in two huge cars the 
other day. These are only 
a few of the Americans 
enjoying a holiday in 
Scotland this year. 


And Up the Thames.— 
The Thames has been 
much _ patronised — this 
season by Americans who 
are not slow to appreciate 
the delights of boating on 
the upper reaches of the 
historic Thames. Even 
the boatmen and_ boat- 
builders, who — usually 
spend their time grum- 
bling over bad seasons, 
have been forced to admit 
that this fine summer has 
produced good business. 
Maidenhead, Bourne End, 
and Cookham have been 
the centre of the gaieties. 


restaurant-keepers of 


Paris are complaining that kleptomania is immensely on the 
increase. The other day in a restaurant near the Madeleine 
a well-known prince of commerce was lunching with a young 
“ What a pretty little salt cellar,” she said. 


Monsieur 
smiled, but he did not 
smile a few minutes later 
when looking down the 
bill he came upon the 


item, “ Salt cellar, 30 
francs.” Monsieur had to 
pay. 


An Aged Jew.—A re- 
markable personage 
arrived in England the 
other day from Canada ; 
he is a Roumanian Jew, 
Layor Poplegir by name, 
and has reached the 
patriarchal age of 107 
years, thus carrying with 
him the distinction of 
having lived in three cen- 
turies. His extraordinary 
vitality is shown by the 
fact that some time ago 
he determined to go to 
Canada to see his three 
sons, who settled there 
many years ago. ‘The 
eldest of the three has 
passed his eighty-eighth 
year. On leaving the 
steamer at Liverpool he 
required very little help, 
though the steep gangway 
leading to the landing 
stage tired his feeble steps. 
After a short stay in 
London the old man will 
proceed to Jerusalem in 
fulfilment of an ambition 
he has long cherished to 
end his days there. [ven 
at a time when _ there 
seems a craze for discover- 
ing veterans this is surely 
a remarkable example of 
longevity in the human 
species. 
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Vegetarianism now Ranks High in Fashionable Dietary. 


Scotland Yard.—While 


men and its methods. 


it is infinitely more 
sure. They are lost in 
admiration of the per- 
fect finger-print system 
at Scotland Yard, 
where there is a perfect 
library of thumb and 
finger prints perfectly 
classified and indexed. 
The finger-print detec- 
tive, by the way, is 
such a terror to the 
professional criminal 
that the latter has now 
taken to wearing 
gloves when he goes 
a-burgling. Scotland 
Yard is really wonder- 
fully successful con- 
sidering the circum- 
stances under which it 
works. It has to do 
straightforward track- 
ing without the aid of 
the universal spy sys- 
tem which obtains on 
the Continent. There 
is only one thing in 
which Scotland Yard 
falls short of New 
York. “By Jimini!” 
a Yankee policeman 
once said to a London one, 


we amuse ourselves daily abusing 
Scotland Yard the Yankee expert who comes over here to 
examine its working goes back full of admiration for both its 
The Pinkertons, who were here not long 
ago, say that if Scotland Yard is not so slap-dash as Chicago 


“your beat is worth $10,000 a year 


to a man who knows the ropes. 


church 


to do with the 


The Londoner did not. have observed in him. 


Fashionable Vegetarianism.-—The cult of vegetarianism has 


spread to the peerage. 
no matter where they 
for dinner, a separate menu 


faze) 


of vegetarian dishes be 
prepared for them. The 


majority of the noble vege- 
tarians are known as “* Wal- 
laceites,’’ or devotees of the 
system of food reform intro- 
duced by Joseph Wallace. 
Their pet aversions are 
salt and all kinds of fer- 
mented foods. Lady Henry 
Somerset has been an ardent 
follower of the new diet for 
the past year; her menus 
include only bere: fruit, 
and. vegetables. She be- 
lieves that a vegetable diet 
for the masses would elimi- 
nate the drink evil. Some 
of the most prominent 
advocates of vegetable diet 


are Lady Paget, Lord 
Charles Beresford, Mr. 


George Bernard Shaw, and 
the Countess of Essex. 


The Electrical Exhibi- 
tion. — Arrangements are 
progressing rapidly for the 
electrical ex abies which 
opens next month. It is to 
be an elaborate affair. 
Among the important 
features is the complete 
loan exhibit of the General 
Post Office which was dis- 


played at the St. Louis 
Exposition. This contains 
a comprehensive display 


of the growth of thee lectric 
telegraph from its earliest 
infancy, and it will be the 
first occasion that such a 
collection has been ex- 
aibited in this country. 


Numerous titled 


Mr. 


folk now insist that, 


Cam, 


€C=NE FROM THE BIBLICAL PLAY AT THE COLISEUM 


Stoll has produced a wordless morality play called Joseph and His Brethren. 
shows Joseph in the act of interpreting Pharaoh's dream 
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Anvar Sato, 


Frenchman if one only saw 


Park 


MEMBERS OF A LONDON CONGREGATION PRINTING THEIR OWN CHURCH MAGAZINE 


The congregation of St. Ethelburga’s in Bishopsgate Street own and operate a printing press of their own 
from which is turned out St. Ethelburga's Beacon and other publications relating to themselves and their 


On the other 
to attribute this to his inveterate habit of cigarette-smoking. 


poell & Gray 


This picture 


A Coming Man.—When things settle down in Japan there 
will be a future for Mr. 
the Japanese delezation at the recent peace conicieike 


spokesman of 


Mr. 


the suave 


Sato is a dark little man of about 5 ft. 4 in. who might be 
mistaken for a 


the back of h’s 
head with its short 
bristly hair just turn- 
ing grey; but his 
face is unmistakably 
Japanese with its big 
black, speaking eves 
slanting under arched 
eyebrows that support 
a high forehead. At 
first contact you might 
take him for an expan- 
sive talker with his 
heart on his sleeve, 
but you soon learn 
that he is a cautious 
statesman, prodigal of 
words, but sparing of 
substance in his appa- 
rently frank communi- 
cations. Like the late 
Mr. Gladstone, who 
was said to suffer from 
the same defect, Mr. 
Sato has, however, the 
art of impressing the 
listener with his sin- 
cerity,-and that goes a 
long way in politics. 
He speaks English 
slowly and with difh- 
culty, and possibly this 
may have something 


appearance of nervousness which some profess to 


hand, I should be inclined 


“The Simple Life.”—When it comes to living “the simple 


life” in this country I fear 
climate is against us, 
though in favoured spots 
the experiment might be 
tried in its entirety for a 
short time in the summer. 
In warmer climes oppor- 
tunity is less circumscribed. 
At Jungborn, the Yankee 
camp where “the simple 
life’’ is practised, you may 
live in the open air half 
the year round. In fact, 
its temporary inhabitants 
do so without discomfort 
and apparently with profit. 
Men and women are turned 
out in separate “parks” 
barefoot, bareheaded, and 
otherwise scantily — clad. 
They dine and sleep in an 
*“air-house.” The peculi- 
arity of this and of its 
“rooms” is that they have 
only three walls—the fourth 
side is open to the breeze. 
During the day the simple- 
livers take “earth baths” 
in impromptu graves in 
the red soil and vary these 
with periodical ablutions 
in the brook. Vegetarian 
fare, it is said, has banished 
indigestion. The most 
shameless glutton dare not 


eat too much of it—if he 
would. But .the votaries 
of “the simple life ” look 


just as healthy and happy 
as the bathers at Boulogne. 
I think that were the city 
slaves of London to adopt 


a simpler mode of living 
they would be less the 
victims of lassitude and 


mental breakdown. 
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Franz vom Vecsey, the Boy Violinist, 


FRANZ VON VECSEY IN A NEW ROLE 


This twelve-year-old violinist, who made such a sensation 
in Vienna a couple of years ago by his marvellous playing, 
is seen leaving his bathing coach for a plunge in the 


eu any waters of Ostend, where he has been holiday-making ~ 


recently 


Franz Vecsey’s Future Arrangements.— 
Little Franz von Vecsey, the marvellous 
boy violinist, has been spending the summer 
at Ostend and keenly enjoyed the bathing 
there. He then went to his home in 
Hungary and comes over here again 
on October 1 to begin. his first tour 
of the provinces at Plymouth. This 
lasts till nearly the end of December, 
and is spread over so lengthy a 
period because his parents will not 
allow him to play at more than two 
concerts a week. When it is finished 
he is going to Berlin to be under Dr. 
Joachim, who has kindly undertaken 
to supervise his studies until he 
again comes before the public asa 
“orown-up.” He starts his tour in 


England next Tuesday. 


Poesy at a Discount. — What 
becomes of the French poets of a 
few years ago of whom we hear 
nothing more to-day? The answer 
to this question has just been given 
in some interesting communications 
about poets who have turned mer- 
chants by two of their number. A 
poet who was very well known in 
literary circles in Paris fifteen years 
ago and showed promise of making 
a great name wearied of the struggle 
and is now following the .occu- 
pation of a vinegrower. This is 
M. Armand Cabrol, who has issued 
an amusing circular containing the 
following: “Having left Paris, 
where | exercised the unlucrative 
profession of lyrical poet in com- 
pany with several . others, among 
whom the most distinguished was my 
great friend, Verlaine, who died in misery— 
but he had the excuse of genius—I have re- 
turned to the paternal estate, from whence 
Isend the best products.” Another vine- 
growing poet is M. Chauvigne. Probably 
not a few poets on this side of the Channel 
find it necessary to ply some other trade 
besides verse-making for their daily bread. 


was taken on his second birthday. 


Queen Margherita’s Joke.—The widow 
of the late King Humbert seems. to be 
regaining that cheerfulness of manner for 
which in her reigning days she was noted. 
She is now living at Gressoney, which has 
always been her favourite summer place, 
and isin the habit of taking long walks 
by herself. On these occasions she is 
invariably followed by two big carbineers. 
The other day she left her villa accom- 
panied by the soldiers, and on her 
return walk when near the village stopped 
at a peasant’s hut and entered, the guards 
remaining outside. A half-hour passed, an 
hour, then two hours, and the Queen did 
not reappear. Seriously alarmed, the two 
watchers entered the cottage, but the Queen 
was not there. The Queen had disappeared. 
There was but one door, and beside that 
door the guards had remained. Making 
record time to the villa they found them- 
selves the joke of the household and were 
told that the Queen-mother had returned 
two hours before. It seems she had entered 
the hut dressed in black and came out in 
full peasant’s costume, and thus attired 
passed the guards unrecognised. 


Sardou Holds Court.—At this time of 
year, when most of his confréres in letters 
are going up and down the roads of 
France on bicycles or automobiles, the 
great French dramatist, Victorien Sardou, 
profits by the summer season to hold 
court at his splendid property a few miles 
out of Paris, which is known as Marly-le- 
Roi. There every afternoon his legions 
of admirers go to visit him, and the master 
yields to persuasion and charms them with 
discourses and lessons. He likes, above 
all, to talk about old France and the 
exploits of the mistresses of kings. As 


Ellis & Walery 


WOLFHOUNDS 


A CHILD AND HIS RUSSIAN 


The little boy is Master George Douglas Field-Moser, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. G. Field-Moser of London and New York, and this photograph 
The dogs answer to the aristocratic 


names of Grand Duke Michael and Lady Vera 


M. Sardou is essentially beneyolent and 
knows life in all its phases, far from feeling 
any repulsion for those he has introduced 
you to, you are irresistibly drawn toward 
them. If M. Sardou cannot exactly be 
called a professor of morals he remains 
the most fascinating of all French dramatic 
authors. 
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im a New Dress. 


Aalph 


MR. BOURCHIER AND HIS BABY 


Mr, and Mrs. Bourchier have only one little girl. She 

bears the pretty name of Prudence and was christened 

on April 29, 1902, by the Rey. Codrington Nation, vicar of 

Buxton. Her godparents included Mr. Barrie, Lady De 
La Warr, Lady Hothfield, and Miss Ellen Terry 


A Career Manqué.—Prince Nicholas of 
Nassau, whose death is just announced at 
Wiesbaden, was a man of great attain- 
ments, widely cultured, and a brilliant 
conversationalist. He was ultimate heir to 
the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 
and at one time great things were 
expected of him, but his morganatic 
marriage with Madame de Doupelt, 
a Russian beauty, effectually closed 
his career. One of his daughters, 
the beautiful Countess Torby—the 
morganatic wife of the Grand Duke 
Michael—is a well-known figure in 
English society. His only son mar- 
ried the illegitimate daughter of the 
Czar Alexander II., whose mother— 
now known as Princess Yourievsky— 
was the famous Princess Dolgorouki, 
maid of honour to the Empress 
Maria, 


An Unfortunate Accident.—The 
Duchesse de Guise, whose recent 
accident in the hunting field has 
evoked so much sympathy, is by 
many people considered to be the 
most beautiful of the four handsome 
daughters of the Comtesse de Paris. 
Like her sister, the Duchess of Aosta, 
she is tall and fair and possesses 
a lovely figure. Though born in 
France she is very English in taste 


and sentiment, having spent the 
greater part of her. life in this 


country, and it was in the little 
Roman Catholic church at Kingston- 
on-Thames she married her cousin, 
the eldest son of the Duc de Chartres, 
who was on that day created Duc de 
Guise by her brother, the Duke of 
Orléans. There is still another princess of 
the house of France—Princess Louise—wl:o 
is said to be the very first love of the much- 
engaged King of Spain. She is, of course, 
a near cousin of the young monarch and 
lives chiefly at the Villamanrique Palace 
near Seville, where Queen Alexandra 
visited her mother last spring. 
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The Highest and Dizziest Lift im the World. 


Up the Burgenstock in Three Minutes.—One of the most The Pope’s Bad Debts.—Pius X. is a practical man; he is 
novel feats of engineering recently completed is the. new lift to at present occupied in collecting the bad debts of the Vatican. 
the Hammetschwand, the summit ridge of It was the custom of Pope Leo to help 


the Burgenstock which overlooks the Lake 
of Lucerne. It is the highest lift in the 
world, the summit of the Hammetschwand 
being 3,713 ft. above sea-level. The lift 
is worked electrically and is capable of 
transporting six or seven persons at one 
ascent in less than three minutes. The 
view over the four cantons, Uri and Unter- 
walden Alps, is very fine. At the lower 
end of the lift the visitor enters through a 
rocky grotto and in a few moments is 
rapidly passing up the airysteelcage. ‘he 
steel lattice framework is attached to 
the rock at several points as shown in the 
central photograph. The lift is fitted with 
automatic brakes in case of a possible 
failure of the mechanism. Visitors to 
Burgenstock will find a novel sensation 
awaiting them. 


many of the Roman families who had met 
with financial distress through their fidelity 
to the Holy See by lending them money 
from time to time. Thus the Borghese, the 
Ludovici, the Prombino, and the Massino 
families were able to tide over the dif- 
ficulties of the moment. It appears, how- 
ever, that large sums of money haye never 
been returned, and as times are bad at 
the Vatican his Holiness has decided to 
collect. In the case of a prominent marquis, 
who is unable to return a sum of £5,000 
received as a loan some years ago, it is 
said proceedings are being taken in court. 
In all the departments of the Vatican 
economy is the order of the day; the 
soldiers of the garrison and the attendants 
of the museums and galleries have had 
their incomes reduced by 25 per cent., and 
the periodical distribution of fees has been 


An Heiress who goes in for Horticul- Aaricdoned: 


ture. — Miss Bertha Krupp, the Essen 
millionaire, has become an ardent florist 
aud spends most of her time in the beauti- 
ful Florentine garden which her late father 
had laid out for her. She is especially 
enthusiastic about orchids and has im- 
ported some of the rarest growths from 
England and South America. Believing 
ornamental gardening to be a suitable 
calling for women she is starting a school 
at Essen where girls are to be trained for 
the pursuit. Miss Krupp’s reserved life is 
a source of wonder to her friends; she 
rarely leaves the Villa Hiigel except for 
an occasional trip to Florence or the 
Italian lakes. There is no talk of her 
marrying, and it is understood that the 
young Cologne banker who had_ been 
paying his addresses has been dismissed. 


National Characteristics in Language.—— 
Much may be learned about a people by 
studying the words they’ use, says a 
modern philologist. Thus the French—a 
polite, refined race—have no word for kick; 
they are romantic and have a hundred for 
love. The Algonquins are of sterner 
mould; they know no such sentiment and - 
have no means of expressing it. The 
Portuguese are deficient in a sense of 
humour, consequently they have no use 
for the verb to wink. The Sioux possess 
no knowledge of finance and do not need 
any word for steal. The Irish language 
ignores all breaches of the Seventh Com- 
mandment—there is no divorce court in the 
Emerald Isle. - The Japanese tongue, on the 
other hand, has no equivalent for chastity 
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At the base of the lift The upper section of the lift The dizzy bridge to the lift 
THE NEW LIFT UP THE SIDE OF THE BURGENSTOCK—AN ENGINEERING FEAT 
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The Dogs’ Acre—A Curious London Burial Ground. 


The Most-decorated Man in Europe.— 
Count von Bilow has just received yet 
another distinction from his imperial 

master, that of Major-General of Cavalry. 
The German Chancellor is the most- 
decorated man in Europe, possessing no 
fewer than 115 stars, orders, and ribbons 
besides medals galore. A well-known 

mathematician has recently made a nice 
calculation proving that worn altogether 
they would cover not only every inch of 
the Chancellor's breast but his back as well 
- and his trousers down to his knees. Until 
recently von Bilow was a comparatively 
poor man having, inclusive of his official 
salary, less than £9,000 a year. However, 
the legacy left him by 
a Hamburg merchant 
now brings his income 
up to £22,000, in addi- 
tion to which he has 
the beautiful Kenzler 
Palace to live in with 
an allowance of £ 3,000 
for entertainments and 
a staff of fifty servants. 
No advocate of the 
strenuous life, he detests 
exercise or exertion of 
any kind, and like Mr. 
Chamberlain never 
walks when he can ride. 


Where London does 
Not Lead.—Compared 
with Chicago London 
wastes an enormous 
amount of time in talk. 
While London gets a 
commission appointed 
to gossip about its 
traffic difficulties Chi- 
cago gives a man the 
contract to put the 
bulk of its heavy traffic 
underground. They 
have built, or are build- 
ing, over thirty miles 
of “tubes” just below 
the street surface to 
take the freight traffic 
which with us the slow 
lambering waggon 
drags along to the ob- 
struction of everything 
else. This new plan 
of relieving conges- 
tion is rev olutionising 
house-building in the 
business streets, for all 
the big firms are build- 
ing underground goods 
stations on a_ small, 
scale in their basements, 
with access to the sub- 
ways. What a change 
it would make in the 
London streets if the 
big carriers could simi- 
larly be persuaded to 
take their goods traffic 
underground. 


The Chicago Foot.—When I asked a 
traveller friend why London cannot better 
the example of Chicago his reply was that 
London is long- suffering and will never 
have decision enough in its character to 
put its foot down. Which reminds me 
that there is a vast difference between the 
size of London’s foot and the foot of 
Chicago. In the States the latter is pro- 
verbial, and the citizens of other towns 
never lose an opportunity of reminding 
Chicago of the fact. Chicago is, or was, 
also reputed to be very unhealthy, and 
discussing this aspect of Porkopolis on one 
occasion a native declared that the people 


there were living with one foot in the 
grave. ‘“ They need not worry about 
that,’ cried a Philadelphian. “If the 
grave is the ordinary size they will never 
get the other in.” 


Where Crabs are Served Alive. — In 
certain fashionable restaurants abroad it 
is the custom to serve crabs alive, whereby 
hangs a tale, of which Eddie Foy is the 
hero and I believe the original raconteur. 
It was when Eddie first began to draw a 
big salary. To celebrate his new prosperity 
he. invited a lady of the stage to supper, 
and naturally they went to a ‘place with a 
reputation for its bill of fare. Mr. Foy’s 


THE DOGS’ CEMETERY IN HYDE PARK 


Very few visitors to London who stroll through Hyde Park in their round of sight-seeing, and perhaps 
still fewer Londoners themselves, are aware of this quiet little nook where aristocratic dogs and cats are 


ceremoniously laid to rest 


experience in those days was not as large 
as his heart. The menu was a puzzle. 
He did not know what to order. His 
guest solved the difficulty. She plumped 
for ‘soft-shelled crabs.’ So the order 
went ‘for two,’ and in due time the 
crabs came on the table. Not knowing 
that when crabs are served alive you have 
to pour boiling water over them, the 
comedian did as “much with the Worcester 
sauce. This was too much for the crabs. 
They wriggled away. Mr. Foy turned 
pale. ‘ [—I—TI think,” he faltered, “we'll 
try a simple supper elsewhere; here they 
serve you with delirium tremens.” 
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The Forgetfulness of Sarah.—Among 
the eccentricities of Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt is a disinclination to charge her 
memory with worrying details. This 
foible is a godsend to the Parisian news- 
papers, w hich devote so much space to 
Bernhardt gossip. The latest story about 
the Divine Sarah is that three or four years 
ago a big publishing firm made arrange- 
ments to publish her memoirs, and madame 
promised to deliver the manuscript within 
twelve months from the date of the pro- 
mise. The time came and passed but the 
publishers heard nothing from the actress. 
Then they sent a man to inquire. ‘ Me- 
moirs?”’ quoth Sarah when he had ex- 


plained his errand. 

“Memoirs? Good 
gracious !__I had for- 
gotten all about 
them!” Well,.. why 
not ? ; 


Alfred Bird.— 
Reports were circu- 
lated lately that Mr. 
Alfred Bird, prospec- 
tive parliamentary can- 
didate for Wednesbury, 
“had met with a motor 
car accident.’ Now 
Mr. Bird is not only an 
ardent motorist but a 
skilful driver, and he is 
one of the last moto- 
rists one would expect 
to get into trouble. 
As a matter of fact his 
accident had nothing 
to do with motoring ; 
he was riding home on 
an ordinary bicycle 
when he was run into 
by another cyclist who 
came round a_ sharp 
corner on the wrong 
side of the road. Mr. 
Bird had a very bad 
spill indeed, sustaining 
a fractuce of the skull 
and other injuries; but 
a fine constitution has 
stood him in good 
stead, and all his many 
friends will be relieved 
to know that he is 
making a steady re- 
covery to his wonted 
health. 


Niagara Reprieved. 
—It seems I haye done 
an injustice to the 
enterprising companies 
who “convey” the 
water from the river 
above Niagara to feed 
their turbines lower 
down. Instead of 
spoiling the falls I am 
now told they are 
really preserving them. 
If nothing were done to 
diminish the flow the mass of water falling 
over the precipice must inexorably cut away 
the crest of the fall at the rate of at least 
500 ft. ina century. The present genera- 
tion has seen the Horseshoe Fall recede 
half that distance already. At this rate 
the whole distance from the falls to the 
lake above will be cut out in a million 
years or so, and then what will become of 
posterity and its sightseers? The people 
who take the water from the upper river 
are putting off the evil day and ensuring 
the permanence of the falls. Man should 
help Nature to hoard up the wonders of 
which she is such a spendthrift. 


Dr. F. G, Baker 
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SOME EUROPEAN GUARDIANS OF THE PEACE. 


GERMANY HUNGARY FRANCE 


The smart-looking polizeidiener of Berlin A chief constable of Budapest The Parisian gendarme in summer attire 


PRUSSIA RUSSIA ITALY 
Watchman and bellman of a Prussian suburban How the St. Petersburg policeman provides i The unpretentious-looking sergente della poiizia. 
district against the cold of winter * of Venice 
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The Black WList Public-ehouse. 


he man was tall and well dressed, with full brown beard and 
moustaches and a slight scar above the lefteye. He advanced 
confidently to the bar of the public-house and said :— 

“ Brandy, please.” 

The barmaid turned to obey, and then paused and gazed at him 
inquisitively. 

“ Brandy, please,” he repeated. é 

“Yes, but excuse me a. moment first,” she said, taking some 
pamphlets from a shelf behind her. 

She hastily turned them over. 
wanted. 

“Yes, it’s you!” she exclaimed. ‘Tall, well-dressed, blue 
eyes, aquiline nose, scar on forehead, long ‘hair, brown beard ’—yes, 
it’s you. I can’t serve you, sir, and I must 
trouble you to leave the house at once. This 
is the new Black List, sir, and you're on it. 
Name of John Robinson. Look for yourself. 
There’s your portrait as wellas your description. wil 
It’s you, isn’t it ?” 

“] never contradict a lady,” he replied with 
a laugh. “Yes, it’s me. A mistake though. 
Good evening. I’m going round to Bow Street 
to demand an apology. I'll be back later for 
the brandy.” 

With another laugh he walked out. When 
he had gone the barmaid, who was very excited, 
showed me his portrait with the words :— 

“Its him right enough. They’ll apologise 
him at Bow Street. He ought to know better, 
a nice-looking fellow like him.” 

“Yes, it’s him right enough,” I assented. 
“But I thought the police had dropped the 
Black List ?” 

“They did drop it,’ she replied, ‘ but 
they’ve started it again. I’m sure I don’t know 
why. Some say it’s the Government’s idea 
so as to catch the temperance vote when the 
General Election comes along. Others say Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson and the Dazly A/ail have put 
their heads together and told the Commissioner 
of Police he’ll get the sack if he doesn’t enforce 
the Licensing Act. At any rate, we’ve got 
the Black List again, and got it strong. This time the police mean 
business.” i 

She turned away to serve another customer, and I left the 
public-house. As I walked along I could not help thinking of 
the incident I had just witnessed. The man was not at all the 
sort one would expect to find in such a position. Who was he ? 
The name, John Robinson, in the police description was probably 
an alias. He seemed a man of some means and education. 
Perhaps he—— 

The next moment my thoughts were arrested. As I turned a 
corner | saw the man himself gazing into a hairdresser’s window. 
I advanced towards him half-minded to speak, but suddenly with an 
air of determination he strode into the shop. Was he lost to me? 
I touched my chin with my hand and decided that I needed a shave. 
This shop would do as well as another. Should I follow him in? 
Yes. Perhaps a good opportunity to begin a conversation might 
arise there. 

By the time I entered he had removed his hat and seated himself 
in oneof the chairs. The barber, however, had not begun operations, 
and I heard him say :-— 

“Hair cut and beard trimmed I suppose, sir ? ” 

“No,” replied the man on the Black List. ‘‘ Hair cut and clean 
shave.” ; 

‘Clean shave, sir ?” 

“Yes, everything off. Doctor’s orders.” 

Doctor’s orders indeed !_ I guessed the truth at once. 
was disguising himself. Without his beard and 
would be able to get drink at any public-house. Well, it was no 
affair of mine. Yet while I was being shaved in the next chair I 
cast several glances at him, and when | left the shop it was with 
the determination to wait on the opposite side of the street until he 
came out. 

This happened about half-an-hour afterwards. So great was 
the change the removal of beard and moustaches had made in his 
appearance that I hardly knew him. Indeed, he had gone some 
little way before I felt certain that it was he and hurried after him. 
As | had anticipated, he walked back to the public house where [ 
first met him, and again entered it. 

I did not witness his second interview with the barmaid, for, 
fearing that he might have noticed me at the hairdresser’s, I waited 
outside a minute or two. But directly I followed him in I saw that 
the interview had been successful. He was seated at a table at the 
far end of the room, a glass of brandy and water in his hand. 

There was no one near him, and realising that an opportunity 
for a quiet conversation had come I got a drink for myself and 
walked across to him. Taking the chair opposite his I made an 
apparently casual remark about the weather. He replied cordially, 
and presently we were chatting together freely. At last, convinced 
from his manner that he did not suspect I knew his secret, I risked 
a leading question. 


Presently she found the page she 
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By His Majefty's C f Comedians, 
y His Majefty 3 Company. o! omedians, 


Theatre Royal in Drury-lane, 


This prefent Wednefday, being the 30th of Serrsuser, \7bs 
ill be prefented 2 PLAY, call'd 


King HENRY the Eighth. 
King Henry by Mr. BRAN SBY, 
Cardinal Wolfey by Mr. HAVARD, 


Duke of BuckinghamMr. HOLLAND, 


Duke of Norfolk by Mr. 
Mr: 
Lord Chembr'ain by Mr. KENNED ¥, 


y Mr. BURTON,, 
Bifhop Gardiner by Mr. YATES, 
Anna Bullen by Mrs. ¥ A T E S,7 


Patience [With a proper Sorg] by Mifs Y O UNG, 


Q. Catharine by Mrs. PRITCHARD. 


In the PLAY, will be introduced 


A CORONATION, 


And the CEREMONY of the 


DA 


I 


WESTMINSTER-HALL, 

"Boxes 5s. Pit 3s. Firit Gallery 2s. 

Places for the Hoxes to be kad of Mr. Yobn/fen at the Staz¢- door. 

+ As there will nut be Room behind the Scenes for mere 
than the Performers employ'd in the Coronation, it is hoped 
that no Gentlemen will take it [ll that they cannot poflibly 
ke admitted at the Stage-door. Vivant Rex & Regina. 
“Ne Money te bp reisened after the Curtain is éraven wp. 


t 
1 Nothing under the FUL L PRICE will be ken. 
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By Edgar Turner. 


“What,” I asked, ‘do you think of the revival of the Black 
List?” 

“The revival of the Black List ? It is worse than the Torrey 
and Alexander revival was, In fact, I think all sorts of things about 
it,” he replied. 

“For instance ? ” 

He smiled and said, ‘It’s a thirsty subject. Suppose we have 
another drink before discussing it ? What’s yours ?” 

“ Whisky,” I replied. ‘“ But let me see to this. What's yours ?” 

“Allright. Tl call for the next lot. Brandy, please.” 

I crossed to the bar, got the two drinks, and returned with them. 

“ Thanks,” he said. ‘‘I don’t often ask a man to have a drink 
and let him stand me one instead, but I had a particular reason in 
this case. You understand? I noticed you when 
I was here an hour ago, and when I was at the 
hairdresser’s round the corner. And I’mafraid you 
noticed me too; in fact, I’m sure you did. Am 
I not right ?” 

“Well, yes,” I stammered, startled at the 
sudden turn. ‘ But I don’t understand why 2 

“Why that should make me want you to stand 
meadrink? [ll explain. You’re now as bad as 
I am. Youw’ve knowingly procured intoxicating’ 
liquor for a man on the Black List, and that is an 
offence under the Licensing Act. We're in the 
same boat. If you give me away I give youaway, 
Don’t you see the joke ?” 

He finished with a laugh. And a moment, 
later I echoed the laugh. 1 did see the joke, and, 
although it was on me | enjoyed it. 

“T shouldn’t have given you away in any case,” 
I said. “To tell you the truth, 1 rather admire you 
for making a fight of it. Not that I don’t think 
the Black List a good thing.” 

“A good thing?” he exclaimed. ‘No, no! 
A foolish thing! A grandmotherly thing! Yes, 
and a tyrannical thing, too! I understand that 
this time the police are really on the war path, | 
for one will resist them. And I will help others 
to do so. What do you think of a Black List 
public-house ?” 

‘“A Black List public-house ?”’ I repeated. 

But first we'll have the drinks that are on me. 
Scotch ?” 


PALMER, 
VIES, 


ON 


in 


Upper Gallery 14 


“Tl explain. 
Whisky again I suppose ? 

“ Thanks.” 

He fetched the drinks, and then, after glancing around as if to 
make sure there was no possibility of being overheard, he resumed :— 

‘Yes, I will help others as well as myself. 1 intend at the earliest ° 
possible date to invest some money I have by me in a public-house. 
And Iam going to run it on original lines. Its landlord, that is 
myself, will be on the Black List ; so will its barmaids and potmen. 
And so will its customers. In short, it will be a Black List public- 
house.” 

“ You really mean,” I began incredulously. 

“T mean what I say. There shall be a haven of refuge in 
London for the poor men and women who are condemned by this 
grandmotherly legislation. Instead of wandering from house to 
house, thirsty and sorrowful, they shall rest under my roof. We 
shall be a band of merry comrades. What times we shall have ! 
How we shall laugh at the Licensing Act !” 

“You won’t laugh long,” I observed. 
will know about the Black List public-house. 
and your barmaids and policemen run in.” 

“Ohno. We'll manage the police somehow. There are many 
ways. A scout to tell us when they’re coming, private exits, disguises, 
and soon. If necessary, bribery. If that fails, why then, then——” 

“Well, what then ?” I questioned. 

“Why then,” he replied with sudden fierceness, “why then, 
violence. lf a policeman persists in prying into our affairs, that 
policeman will disappear. Dead men tell no tales.” 
“ Dead men don’t,” I said rising from my seat. 

And | shall make it my business to——” 
“Oh no, you won't,” he interrupted, also rising. ‘You dare 
not. As 1 pointed out just now you've offended against the 
Licensing Act by knowingly procuring intoxicating liquor fora man 
on the List. You’re in my power.” 

1 laughed, although not very heartily. He looked at his watch 
and said, “I have time for one more drink. We will toast the 
Black List public-house. Scotch again for you?” 

“No,” | replied. “1am going now. Good night. 
of the joke.” 

“Tt is more than that,” he observed as I turned away. 
night.” 

That happened a fortnight ago. 


“In a week the police 
Itll be closed, and you 


‘ But live men 
do. 


I am tired 
“Good 


I have not seen the man since. 


Js he arranging to open the Black List public-house? Has he 
already opened it? Or was he in truth only joking? I cannot 


make up my mind. 1 think it right, however, to state the circum- 
stances publicly. It may be that in consequence | shall have to 
suffer some of the penalties imposed by the Licensing Act. But | 
may be the means of averting a grave danger from the police and 
the community in general, and Sir Wilfrid Lawson and the Daily 
Mail in particular. 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Five Prizewinners. 


GREVY’S ZEBRA—A GIFT FROM MENELIK 


THE KISS OF PEACE 


Second Prize—C. V. A. Peel, 105, Banbury Road, Oxford First Prize—Miss G. Murray, Holmains, Cheltenham 


\We pay each week the sum of 


ONE GUINEA 


for the best snapshot which we receive 
during that week. All the letters in 
this Competition must be sent to the 
Kodak Editor, THe Tater, Great 
New Street, London, and all photo- 
graphs, exclusiv_ of the prizewinners, 
will be returned immediately if accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed 
envelope except those we desire to 
retain for publication. For these we 
pay 
HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the copyright. Every photo- 
graph must have plainly written on 
the back the name and address of the 
sender and a clear description of the 
subject. Only one photograph may 
be sent at one time. The negative is 
not required. 

This week, in addition to our 
prizewinners, we have pleasure in 
highly commending the following 
subjects :— 

“Old Lyme Regis," Countess of 
Contardone, The Old House, Corri- 
mony. 

“Rainbow Fall,” F. Everett, 
Box 1,047, Johannesburg. 

‘Beachy Head,” T. C. Reeves, 
Northlands, Emsworth. 

‘*Canal Scene, Bangkok,"’ G. H. 
Vosper, Bangkok, Siam. 

“Quai de Rosaire, Bruges, ' G. C. 
Gordon Blunt, Horsham. 


NEGOTIATING A WATER SPLASH 
Fifth Prize—E. T. Keynes, 196, Upper Richmond Road, Putney 


‘*Chums,” Miss S. Kleinwort, 
Wierton Place, Maidstone. 

‘*Old Bruges,” H. Turner, Merle- 
bank, Weybridge. 

‘Gorge of the Rummel,” Miss 
F. Waldron, Newbury. 

“ Engineers’ College, Berlin,” 
L. Fenner, Portland Mansions, S.W. 

‘Japanese Wrestling,” A. Camp- 
hill, Spottiswoode Street, Edinburgh. 

‘“*Swarm of Bees on a Hive,” 
Miss E. M. Clayton, Coseby Hall, 
Bilston. 

“The Water Shoot,” W. Wallace, 
University Street, Belfast. 

‘*At the Saimon Fisheries,’ Miss 
Douglas, Strathpeffer. 

‘Have Some,” Miss Langsford, 
Enmore Road, S.E. 

‘‘Banks of the Maine,” F. F. 
Prickett, Sandy. 

‘* Marooned,” G. Hill, Hans Cres- 
cent Mansions, S.W. 

“Deer, Bushey Park,” A. Yates, 
Ravensbury Road, Earlsfield. 

‘Breezy Brighton,” Miss Ander- 
son, Buckingham Street, Brighton. 

“‘Lovely _Stybarrow,” S. G. 
Eltringham, Whitley Bay. 

, ‘The Quays, Lisbon,” Miss 
Hume-Campbell, Coverham Abbey, 
Middleham. 

“Highland Cattle,” Miss R. Cun- 
ningham, Branxholme, Hawick. 

‘His Weekly Newspaper,” Miss 
McLauchlan, 9, Melville Crescent, 
Edinburgh. 

“Bridge at Alexandria,” Major 
G. H, Arbuthnot, 2nd Royal Berks 
Regiment, Alexandria. 

“Waterfall in Teesdale,” G. Moss, 
Devonshire Club, St. James's Street, 
S.W. 

“Yachting,” | Mrs. Nicholson, 
Staunton Lodge, Gosport. 


THE OLD SUNDIAL THE CREEK 
Fourth Prize—C. Winter-Wood, Paignton Third Prize—Lewis Biggs, Leylands, Meopham 
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NEW SERIAL STORY. 


PAMELA CONGREVE 


By F&F. Aymar Matihews. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE PARAMOUNT THIRD. 


pan went home with Godfrey and 

Jess as her custom was, the two 
pairs of pattens clicking on the wet 
pavements, the lad carrying above his 
mistress’s head an immense oilskin 
umbrella, one of the few then to be 
seen in London. The Duke of Harlowe’s 
invitation to supper had been deciined, 
and his grace with Rawdon and Beau- 
clerc were fain to content themselves 
by turning back to White’s, where asa 
matter of course Lord Charteris was 
already at it with commerce and a 
thousand guineas in the pool. 

“Your servant, sirs,’ he said as the 
trio entered and seated themselves near 
him for a game of ombre. 

“Ha, Charteris!’ cried Rawdon, 
“JT thought you begged me most 
abjectly for a presentation to Mistress 
Congreve in the greenroom to-night. 
Why were you not there?” 

“Td a fancy for putting off the 
pleasure,’ returned the other, his tone 
careless but his shrewd eye taking a 
top peep at his opponent’s hand while 
he spoke. ‘“‘Is’t not the manner of an 
epicure to procrastinate for. his choicest 
morsel in order that his palate may. be 
whetted to the highest pitch by that 
sharpest of all lances—impatience ? 
Eh, Beauclerc, have I not the right of 


Beauclere did not reply at once. 

In Harlowe’s eyes the fire flashed. 
To hear Pamela spoken of thus in a 
tone of half-derisive impudence sent 
his right hand to his hilt, and had he 
not dreaded the entangling of her 
name with this blackguard’s, as he 
mentally called him, blood would have 
spilled within the quarter-hour. 

“Indeed, my lord,” now spoke the 
hunchback, ‘during your absence 
abroad London has come to think la 
Congreve needs no whet. ‘Tis a lady 
most fine, adorable, and beautiful in 
every way.” 

“Ha!” laughed Charteris as he 
raked in his winnings, “’pon my life our poet’s in the meshes 
deep it seems.” 

‘Too deep, sir, for jest,” and the pale face of the hunchback 
became paler. 

“What says his grace of Harlowe?” inquired Charteris, 
surveying the duke with a stare of subdued interest. 

“On what subject, sir?” asked Harlowe. 

“The one under discussion.” 

“Name it.” There was a hint of danger in the dukes 
intonation, but the poet’s lean hand was laid upon his knee 
and he strove to compose himself. 

“The newest mode in players,” smiled Pelham. “La Con- 
greve ; what is your opinion of her, eh?” The tone is one of 
covert insult, but his grace is determined that no quarrel shall 
arise upon Pamela. 

“Too complex and too perfectly respectful, my lord, to 
bandy about a gambling table.” 

Charteris’s eyebrows lift and he smiled ambiguously. 

“This lady’s parts, forsooth, seem to enchain the flower of 
the ton. S'death! gentlemen, what’s the peculiar fascination 
of her? Come you, sir poet, let us hear. Is it beauty, wit, 
merely youth and spirits, or what that crowns her quite a 
nonesuch in your estimation ?”’ 


PAMELA CONGREVE 


SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS 


The beautiful Pamela visits Tamworth Fair ard is per- 
suaded by a Mr. Heathcote to join his travelling theatrical 
company. The coach of Sir Thomas Trevor is upset 
heya neat a wayside inn. His wife; his niece and ward, 
Lady Betty Wyndham; and Lord Charteris and others 
put up at the inn. Lady Betty is in love with Pelham 
Charteris. Pamela has a stormy interview with Pelham, 
who has once loved,her, and in a struggle she imagines 
she has jkilled him with a dagger, though he is not 
really hurt. Pamela leaves with {Heathcote for London, pany. 
makes her début at ‘Covent Garden, and becomes a 7 
successful actress. Charteris reappears as one of her 
slaves, and Sir Thomas Trevor, who hates the theatre. 
visits Pamela in her dressing-room to remonstrate, but 
flirts with the charming actress, all unaware on whom 
he lavishes his pretty speeches. Sir Thomas's wife and 
niece follow him to Covent Garden and are also imposed 
upon by Pamela in the guise of a gallant French captain, 
Then she makes herself known and arranges a meeting 
at Harlowe House for Christmas 


“She has youth, prettiness.” Beau- 
clerc was glad to have the chance to 
take the burden of the response upon 
himself for more reasons than one. 
“By my faith a most engaging pair, 
but la Congreve possesses, sir, that 
paramount third that never has been 
defined, the quintessence men call for 
lack of other way to name it—charm— 
without which no woman, however 
beautiful, is aught else than your dull, 
insufferable, deadly average.” 

There was a heavenly glow upon 
the thin face as Beauclerc spoke, a 
something that transfigured all his 
homely features. There was a pause 
in even the rattle of the dice-boxes, 
and then the applause rang out and an 
enthusiastic youngster cried, “Sir, you 
should be laureate were I king !”’ 

A hundred voices shouted, “ Aye, 
aye!” and a bumper was drunk to 
Beauclerc. in burgundy, Charteris 
drinking the deepest and shouting the 
loudest. 

But every vein in Harlowe’s body 
ached to stretch itself and measure its 
power with the man whom instinctively 
his grace knew for his enemy from this 
hour. 

Beauclerc looked at his friend; he 
saw the storm rising and determined to 
do all in his power to allay it, so he 
sang out lightly as the laughter sub- 
sided, ‘‘ Now, Charteris, since I’ve 
complied with your desire, pray you, 
sir, tell us all-here, your friends and 
comrades, what it was took you so 
suddenly out of England and kept you 
in France until a few weeks since ?”’ 

“Aye, aye!” cried the whole com- 


“Come, Charteris!"’ called Raw- 
don, young and ripe for a romance, 
the kind of dear fellow who saw the 
fringe of a pretty petticoat swishing 
behind every move a man made. 
“Come now, was it not for a lady's 
sake you fled away ?”’ 

There was a slight pause, cards held 
high and boxes silent, lips apart, two 
dozen pairs of eyes expectant fixed on 
Charteris’s handsome face. 

He smiled. 

“You mean, Rawdon, the mystery of the stab I got in my 
ribs at the ‘Greene Shippe’ more than a twelvemonth since, 
and self-banishment into France, eh !”’ he asked deliberately. 

Lord Rawdon nodded, and still the dice were quiet and the 
eyes fixed. 

“Well, my lords and gentlemen, I do confess twas for sake 
of a lovely face I quitted England. Nothing out of the ordinary, 
I do assure you; a tale every man of ton knows by art; a kiss 
and something more, satiety, disappearance; an unexpected 
meeting at an inn.” Charteris laughed unpleasantly as he 
threw down his cards. ‘Recriminations, threats, attempted 
murder. Zounds, sirs! were not absence and silence the better 
part if I would presume to woo an adorable lady?” He raised 
his glass to his lips, and at the signal every gentleman did the 
same. “Here’s to Lady Betty Wyndham!” he concluded 
seriously. 

“By my life!” cried Harlowe, ‘I do remember seeing a girl 
‘there near you where you lay when I entered !” 

Charteris turned paler than his wont, his hand shook, but 
‘he squared around and looked steadily into the duke’s face. In 
that second of palpitating uncertainty he had much to think of. 

But Harlowe was still speaking. ‘1 descried not her face.” 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Will Owen. 


Prison Warder (to new arrival): Now you're ’ere, my lad, you'll ’ave to work. What's your trade? 
New Arrival: Pinching milk cans 
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Charteris did not move a muscle, but the peril was past and his 
breath came more freely. ‘‘ She would not turn her head even 
at my entreaties. Was it she?” he added. He could not have 
told why he put the question; it was one of those impulses 
toward the fulfilment of destiny’s wild schemes to which we 
are all mere servants. 

“Yes,” replied Charteris with a shrug, “it was she. She 
was beautiful, and I believe true to me.” His curving mouth 
droops into a smile of supreme self-satisfaction. 

“What's become of her?” gasped the young romantic, 
importunate for a sentimental ending. 

“Tush, Rawdon, lad!” and Harlowe laid a restraining 
hand on his junior’s arm. 

“Let alone!” cried Charteris. ‘“ A proper question, sir, and 
easily answered, for I fancied an hour ago only I recognised her 
among the sirens of the stage. Perhaps, who knows? I'll get 
the chance of—er—renewing old associations.” 

There was such a sneer in the tone as moved Harlowe’s 
hand once more toward his hilt. Always a knight errant, 
ready to fight a woman’s battle be she whom she might, he was 
insensibly eager to cross swords with this man. He felt in his 
blood a tingling itch to run him through, and nothing now was 
to hold him back. All the while, too, he saw Pamela's face 
before him, and he said quietly to the earl :— 

“Why not marry her?” 

The silence of expectation in the room grew more intense. 
Beauclere’s arm was laid in warning upon Harlowe’s shoulder 
only to be shaken off, and the one man there who seemed 
absolutely unmoved was Lord Charteris. 

He had no mind to be laid up with a wound and so done 
out of the future he had planned with Pamela; no mind for 
anything but to lay hands on all the money he could get, go to 
her, and lay his heart at her feet ; for he was more her passionate 
adorer now.than ever he was in the old days. He answered 
Harlowe, therefore, with a derisive, compassionate smile. 
“What a devilish fine business the parsons and the ringmakers 
‘d do, Harlowe, if you had the ruling of us men of fashion. 
Ha! ha! ha)!.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” echoed all down the room. 

Beauclere whispered to Harlowe, ‘“ For God's sake out of 
this. Tarry not a moment longer, for on my life if you do 
Charteris may drag her name into any quarrel that ensues, 
and that, although she’s never seen him, would be damnable. 
Come!” 

Harlowe put the hunchback gently aside; he sheathed his 
rapier, took. up-his. hat, and crossed to where Charteris sat 
lolling in defiant, careless ease. 

“Sir,” said he, “it is too evident you are shy of a challenge 
to-night. Every gentleman here can bear me witness to this 
fact. “Tis well I leave you without one, but, by Gad, my Lord 
Charteris, the next time-we sit at table you'll not get off so 
easily.. Our meeting’s but postponed, sir, not annulled, and if 
you will have a cause for our quarrel, ‘tis this, I'll fight for the 
nameless girl who by your own showing was true to you. Your 
servant, my lord.” He bowed to the ground, saluting the whole 
company with one courteous, “ Gentlemen,” and linking arms 
with the poet left the room. 

Charteris laughed loud and long—when once the door was 
closed. 

“By my faith, now will you?” said he between his shut 
teeth. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE HOUR BEFORE THE DAWN. 


hen the two gentlemen wert out from White’s by a common 

impulse their footsteps turned in the direction of the 

river, down Gooseberry Lane, passing Monsieur Gimbart’s shop, 
and thence to the gardens on the bank. 

The rain had ceased, the mists hung low, the soft plashing 
of the tide against the little pier was the one sound to break 
the silence, for every reveller had long since gone and not a 
light shone from any window but one. 

Both men saw it and knew in whose casement it flickered. 
Their arms parted; the duke turned up the path while the 
hunchback set his face the other way. 

They could not speak to each other of her whose image 
filled both their hearts. It was a curious friendship, for while 
each well knew the measure of the other’s passion this bred no 
angry rivalry, but the rather a strange sympathetic comradeship 
which was as admirable as it was rare. 

It is true that a man like Harlowe, so handsome in face, 
figure, and mien, could hardly have felt the pangs of jealousy to 
the cause of a misshapen. creature like Beauclerc; vet a young 
gentleman in love is as apt to be jealous of one as of another. 
As for the poet, his was a mind of infinite justice which could 
sit apart in judgment on his own heart and body; his passion 
of love was overwhelming, but his passion of solicitude for the 
loved one no whit less. To Beauclere nothing in this world 
was so desirable as Pamela’s happiness. He knew it was not 
for him to make it; he hoped for nothing; so far as he knew 
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himself, even in his thoughts, to be the duke’s rival was no part 
of his fancies. If she smiled upon him he basked in the sun- 
shine, for she never frowned his way; if she forgot him, well, 
some day, perhaps, she would remember him again. And ever 
through his mind there ran the old-time tale of that fair lady 
who when she had teased every gallant at the Court and torn 
their hearts to shreds with her caprices at last gave her whole 
self into the keeping of a gentleman more ill-favoured than 
himself. It was this conceit that kept Beauclerce sane and able. 
to lead his life; but Beauclere did not know it. 

He paced up and down close to the water's edge, lines in 
praise of Pamela chasing each other through his brain 
mingled with contemptuous remembrance of Charteris’s chatter. 

Harlowe walked farther and farther away from his com- 
panion, his eyes riveted on Pam’s window where the lamp 
shone. He even fancied he beheld her figure softly clad in 
clinging white gleaming in a slip of the moonshine, for now 
the cloud had passed and already in the east was rosy prepara- 
tion for the marriage of Dawn and Night. Soon his steps led 
him to that end of the Sweet Acre which bordered the Thames. 
It was the work of but a moment to vault the wall and gain 
the narrow path, his eyes still upon her casement. 

Suddenly the lamp went out. The square of casement 
which had held his eyes was blank and all was silence. 
Presently it was broken by the slow turning of a_ key. 
The duke stood still, his hand upon his hilt lest this unlocking 
should be a threat of ill from without. Soon he saw it was not. 
The near door opened and a woman’s figure emerged. By the 
light of the large moon and the hint of the day to come he saw 
her well, except her face, a serving wench doubtless, clad in 
blue linsey, with cloak and hood close drawn, footsteps 
cautious, head once turned backward fearing detection as his 
grace’s heel ground upon a pebble. Then on she sped across 
the breadth of the Sweet Acre to Monsieur Gimbart’s corner, 
Harlowe after her merely for youth and.high spirits and that 
inborn thirst for the chase which animates some men eyen 
when they know not the nature of the game and would not 
crave it if they did. 

But the girl in the linsey frock outstripped the duke, and by 
the time he reached the square all he caught was a glimpse of 
her turning down toward the city. 

He laughed as he paused breathless at his own folly, 
then set out at a swinging pace back to the river to seek 
Beauclerc, and, not finding him, thence to his own house in 
St. James’s. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
ALL IN A CARRIER’S CART WENT SHE. 


hen Pam had reached the house in Gooseberry Lane after 
the theatre that night ‘she sent Jess off to her slumbers, 
latched her door, and sat down on the edge of her bed, the 
lamplight revealing a very perturbed countenance. The 
splendid cloak and veil, the stage jewels, the laces, the posies, 
even that which the duke had sent, were all tossed here and 
there about her chamber. In her hand she held the deed to 
Harlowe House and in her heart the image of the giver. 

A thousand thoughts flew one after the other through her 
head. Since fate had once more brought her into contact with 
these people who were Pelham’s friends why had she not had 
the courage to ask them of his whereabouts and so learn if he 
were dead or living? If he were dead, then farewell for ever to 
even the name of happiness; if he were living—-well, what then ? 
Was there not something back yonder swinging by the sea that 
struck at her heart and her hopes with every wind that beat it 
back and forth? Was there not something in the past that 
forbade her to think of a future ? 

She nodded her head and folded up the deed. He had told 
her it was his betrothal gift to his lady, he had refused to take 
“No” from her lips, he had sworn she should be his, he had 
vowed he would wait until the world’s end but he would win 
her, and a hundred more foolish fond persuasions old as the 
earth and sky but somewhat sweeter each one thinks than ever 
they have been before. 

She put the deed in the bosom of her smock, she blew out 
the lamp, opened the casement, leaned out into the damp air, 
her white, indistinct figure shining in the film of moonlight 
sliding down the house. 

Then Pam breathed more freely; then she felt herself 
getting away from it all, the trickings and the gewgaws and 
the tinsel laughter and tears, and spites and triumphs, and 
pities of her London world; felt falling from her the mask of all 
she had learned, all she’d done, felt once more the anxious thril- 
ling hunger for the good brown earth, the deep salt sea. In 
some way she was sure, once away from London, she would be 
better able to fight the bitter duel between her past and her 
future. 

She drew in with the fever unslaked in her veins, yet now 
with a definite purpose in her mind. She relighted her lamp, 
slipped off her costly garments, and quick into an old linsey 
frock of blue, a cloak and hood of the same, rough shoes, a 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seem by Tom Browne. 


Tom ms RoOownN G__ 


AT THE REVIEW 


How dreadfully stout the general is getting 
Yes ; isn’t it fortunate? Otherwise he wouldn’t be able to wear all his medais 
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The Editor of “The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “The Tatler.” 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 
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The Editor will publish and pay trifling amounts for 


The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 


to study the earlier issues. 


First Prize of One Guinea 


The Scot Abroad 

A bald Scot on a visit to Ottawa paused to look at a 
display of hair tonic in a chemist’s window. The chemist, 
himself a bald man, came out and tapped the Scot upon the 
shoulder. “I’ve got the very thing for you, sir,” he said; “ let 
me sell you a bottle of this tonic. It is the greatest medical 
discovery of the age.” ‘“‘Is’t guid, eh?” said the Caledonian. 
“Good? It’s marvellous. I guarantee it to produce hair on a 
bald head in twenty-four hours.” “ Aweel,’” said the Scot in 
his dry, cautious way, “aweel, ye can gi’e the top o’ ver heid 
a rub wi’ it and I'll look back the morn and see if ye’re tellin’ 
the truth.”-—E. G. T., Vancouver, B.C. 


Each One for Himself 


Two Irishmen were very thirsty one Sunday morning after a 
too merry night. Having no means of getting a drink they 
took a long walk into the country. Passing an inn one of 
them fell down seemingly in a fit. The landlord rushed out 
with a glass of brandy to restore him, which Paddy mopped up 
very quickly. The other whispered into his friend’s ear, “ Save 
some for me.” Paddy replied, “Take a fit yourself.”—Miss 
A. Smith, King's Head Hotel, Barnard Castle. 


Tempered with Mercy 


An English gentleman went to a village in the north of 
Scotland for a week’s fishing on the lochs in the district. He 
was very unfortunate, having caught nothing in the first five 
days of his stay. Of course, his hotel bill, a boatman’s hire, as 
well as sundry odd amounts made the fishing rather expensive. 
On the last day, however, he killed a nice salmon and in the 
course of conyersation with the boatman he said, “ Donald, do 
you know that fish has cost 
me £10?” “ Aweel, sir,” re- 
plied Donald, who took life 
very easily, “all things be 
mixed wi’ mercy; it’s a bless- 
ing ye didna catch ony mair.” 
—Frank Shipley, 30, Albion 
Street, Burslem. 


Bridget's Logic 

Bridget was told to wash 
the windows. She washed 
them very carefully on the 
inside but entirely neglected 
to clean the outside. Her 
mistress asked her the reason 
for this omission, thinking 
perhaps she was too timid to 
sit out. Imagine the lady’s 
surprise when Bridget ex- 
claimed, “ Sure, mum, I claned 
thim inside so as we could 
look out, but lift the dirt on 
the outside so’s the people 
could not look in.”’—/. F. 


Strange 


A lawyer of the name of 
Strange once said to his 
adoring wife, ‘‘ My dear, I have 
a paper here which you will 
open when I am dead, and 
on it you will find written 
what I wish engraved on my 
tombstone.” ‘ Mayn’t I see 
it now?” she asked. ‘Oh, 
certainly, if it interests you,” 
and he held out to her a paper 
on which was written simply, 
“Here lies an honest lawyer. 
RIP.” “ But, dear,” she said, 
“no name; surely you will 
wish people to know who lies 
buried there?” “ They will,” 
he replied. “As they read 
they will all exclaim, ‘ That’s 
Strange.’ ’—-Miss Bartlett, 57, 
Fellows Road, N.W. 


Yes, thanks. 


time you were here 


Our IWlustrated Chestnut. 


Polite Host (to friend who is spending a few days with him): Morning, old 
chap; got everything you want? 


By the way, | forgot to bring some charcoal for my teeth so 
| used out of this thing herej; hope you don’t mind 
Mind—no; but! great Scott, man! that’s Susie’s Fido that we cremated last 
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The “ Chestnuts” commenced on August 31, 1904. 


Dental Surgery in Natal 


A coolie who had been suffering greatly with toothache at 
last resolved to go and have the tooth out. On reaching the 
dentist’s he was told by a boy that the master was out, but 
he, the boy, thought that he could easily extract it him- 
self. The man pointed out the tooth and sat down. The boy 
picked up the forceps and began to tug with all his strength, 
not heeding the groans of his patient. At last it came out. 
The man jumped up angrily and said that he had pulled out 
the tooth next to the bad one. “ Yes, I know,” said the boy 
innocently, “that is to give me plenty of room to get at the 
other.’—Miss Muriel Holding, Dundee, Natal, South Africa 


At the Dentist's 


A servant girl who had a bad tooth ran round to the 

. : 5 . . (a4 r, . 
dentist’s one evening to have it taken out. What is the 
charge?” she asked. “With gas ten and six,” replied the 
dentist briefly. ‘Oh then,” said the girl, ‘‘ I'll come to-morrow 
morning and have it taken out by daylight.’—Miss Crerar, 
Carsaig House, Tayvallich, Lochgilphead, Argyleshire, Scotland. 


Darwinian Theory 


Some of Darwin’s boy friends once plotted a surprise for 
the naturalist. They slew a centipede, glued on it a beetle’s 
head, and also added to its body the wings of a butterfly and 
the long legs of a grasshopper. Then they put the new insect 
ina box and knocked at the great man’s door. ‘“ We found 
this in the fields,” they cried with eager voices. “ Do tell us 
what it can be.” Darwin looked at the strange compound 
and then at the boys’ innocent faces. ‘‘ Did it hum when you 
caught it?’’ he asked. “Oh yes, sir,” they answered quickly, 
uudging one another, “it hummed like anything.” ‘“ Then,” 
said the philosopher, “it is a 
humbug.’—Miss C. Spalding, 
Avenue House, South Darenth, 
Kent. 


A Marconi Interview 


The other day a reporter 
sought out Mr. Arthur Roberts 
for the purpose of interview- 
ing that funniest of actors. 
* Mr. Roberts,” he said, getting 
straight to business, ‘Il want 
you to give me a column of 
your best stories. I am Mr. 
Dash of The Daily Wail.” 
“Um! want to make a hit, 
I suppose ?”’ said Mr. Roberts. 
Yes, the scribe did. ‘“ Well, 
I have got a sensation for the 
reporter who springs it,’ went 
om the comedian. The news- 
paper man was all attention. 
“You've heard of wireless 
telegraphy?” “Yes.” “Good. 
You get into line with modern 
improvements and write a 
wordless interview. Good 
day.” —I. Nicholson, 18, Bland- 
ford Street, Sunderland. 


The Domestic Recruit 

Some years ago a_ lady 
engaged a domestic servant 
from the Highlands. In the 
evening the lady wanted 
supper brought .in, so she 
rang the bell. Getting no 
answer she repeated the 
summons, but with the same 
effect. She then proceeded 
to the kitchen, where to her 
amazement she found her 
servant almost conyulsed with 
laughter. She pointed to the 
bell and exclaimed, ‘“ As sure 
as I leeve | never touched 
it, and it’s waggin’ yet.’— 
C. Wilson, 29, Park Road, 
Wellingborough. 
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The Humour of Life—As Seen by W. Heath Robinson. 


EXCEPTIONS THAT PROVE THE RULE—NO. 3 
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The 


ss Yo. said the 

shabby man ANNOYING 
with the hopeful eye 
volubly as he bor- I have to ride outside the *bus 


rowed a match from Although it pours with rain; 


the benevolent old Last evening it happened thus, 
gentleman, “I’m a To-night ’twas so again. 

i a believer i : 2 
a ee va aeeth To catch my train I run like mad, 
know whether you At least I did to-day, 


And when I caught it found I had 


ever read any of his 
: To stand up all the way. 


works— Thomas Car- 
lyle I mean—he 
wrote—well, he 
wrote several things. 
And I'm a believer in 
him because he did 
recognise the import- 
ance of work. The 


The crowds of people whom I meet 
Are just as great I know ; 

I’m pushed and jostled in the street 
Wherever I may go. 


I have no misanthropic craze; 
The thing that makes me frown 


same thing again Is just that idiotic phrase, 
with Chamberlain. “ There’s nobody in town.” 
Some hold with 

Chamberlain as to 

this fiscal question 


But it cannot be denied that this Chamberlain 
understands the importance of work. So far asI grasp it, his 
argument is that if you don’t work you don’t get pay. And 
if you don't get pay you don't get food. That’s pretty sound 
I think.” 

The old gentleman asked a natural question. The shabby 
man dropped his voice slightly and became a shade more 
confidential in manner 

“No, sir,” he said, “ “T have no objection to telling you what 
my work i is since you ask me in such a straightforw ard manner. 
I don’t generally talk about it, but that’s neither here nor 
there. My work is to make wor i” 

The old gentleman made a natural suggestion. 


and some don’t. 


“No, sir,’ said the shabby man, “I am not a plumber, 
though plumbing does 
illustrate what I mean. 


A man builds a house near 
a little village. The local 
plumber is too small for 
the job and someone in 
London gets the contract. 
But the big man from 
London never forgets which 
way his duty lies. He has 
humanity, he remembers 
his less fortunate comrades. 
As soon as the owner moves 
in the little local man gets 
all the work he wants, the 
big man having left jobs 
for him. Quite right too. 
Any plumber that didn’t 
do that would deserve to 
be struck off the rolls. My 
operations have been more 
various and extended. The 
whole of the stick and 
umbrella trade is still under 
a great debt tome. I have 
received sums at differcnt 
times from the proprietors 
of shops, but the main debt 
can never be wiped out. 
Why? Because, sir, it was 
I who invented the boarded 
platform with the boards 
running the wrong way. 
That is, running across the 
platform instead of length- 
ways. There’s a magnifi- 
cent instance of that at the 
Willesden high level, and 
on seaside piers it is almost 
universal. A man walking 
up and down that platform 
is bound sooner or later to 
put the ferrule of his um- 
brella in between two 
boards. His impetus carries 
him on, snap goes the um- 
brella, and there’s a nice 
little job for somebody. 
Of course, when the boards 


. “It's all orf, Maria. 
are laid the other way the M 


for furious drivin’ ” 


W orkKkmalker. 


4“ 


+“ 


+“ 


4“ 


THE SORROWS ‘OF YOUTH 
| cawn’t ride yer round the Park no more. 
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By Barry Pain. 


umbrella is pulled 
A RIVER PHENOMENON out again without 
breaking. I've turned 


Oh, waterman, pray what is this 
That paddles back and forth 

With sounding snort and puff and hiss, 
East, west, and south and north? 


my attention to lots 
of things. There’s a 
hatter in South Lon- 
don owes a good deal 
to me and knows it. 
I never pass his shop 
without his askinz 
me to step in and 
take a glass of some- 
thing, andif I wanted 
to borrow _ half-a- 
crown, which is 
seldom tle case with 
me, there is no man 
to whom | would 
sooner go. He came 
to meand complained 
that he could not get 
people into his shop ; 
I went to the drapers 
next door and_ per- 
suaded him to drop his outside awning two inches. I said 
it would prevent the goods in his window from getting faded 
with the sun. What's the consequence? [very tall man with 
a silk hat on is bound to bash his hat against that aw ning, and 
there’s the hatter handy to put it right for him again and 
sympathise with him and say that he himself has spoken to 
the draper about it a hundred times, and charge him sixpence. 


It circles as the swallows do 
Upon the placid stream, 

And yet it seems to have a crew 
And be propelled by steam, 


Yet, waterman, I prithee say 
If this be really so, 

Why does it in this aimless way 
Meander to and fro?” 


The waterman he cleared his throat 
And grinned from ear to ear, 

Why that’s a County Council boat 
A-making for a pier!” 


Why, on busy days now that hatter doesn’t get time for his 
dinner. There was another thing I took up. I daresay you 


never heard of my lock and key. It was my own idea, but I 
didn’t patent it. It’s been a blessing {to ironmongers that has. 
A customer comes in and wants a lock and key. He is shown 
mine, and he tries it. It works beautifully and it's cheap. The 
shopman slips-a little pin into it as he is wrapping it up. 
The customer takes it home 
and fixes it and then finds 
the key won't turn. He 
uses a little force and the 
shank of the key breaks. 
A perfectly simple idea and 
yet profitable.” 

The old gentleman 
raised a natural objec- ~ 
tion. 

“Tt may be as you say,” 
the shabby man admitted. 
“ But occasionally one does 
evil that good may come. 
Just now, for instance, | 
was a little late for my 
train. That was evil. In 
consequence I had to take 
the first. carriage I could 
find, and so I'm riding first- 
class with an out-of-date 
third return and also have 
the pleasure of your society. 
That is good; very gocd 
indeed. Did I ever do any- 
thing with motors? No», 
sir. I thought about it, | 
even approached one or 
two motor repairers on the 
subject, but they all put 
me off it. It’s no good 
carrying coals to Newcastle. 
The motor can make quite 
enough work without any 
outside help. Ah! I get 
out here. I’ve got a little 
business to do. Well, it’s 
rather a nasty job, but I 
don’t mind telling you 
what it is in confidence. 
There’s a friend of mine, 
an undertaker, has been 
having a rather slack time 
lately. Hope you've got 
no relations living in the 
neighbourhood, sir?” 

He hopped out. The 
old gentleman experienced 
a natural feeling of 


I've bin ’ad F 
Nee ates relief, 
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Tihe Hlumour of the Hour—As Seem by G. D. Armour. 


UNEXPRESSED THOUGHTS 


Reynard (returning to find his earth stopped with faggots): Now | expect that’s Mrs. R. tryi level with me for 
staying out all night 
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Society im Towm and Country—Week by Week. 


The King’s Host.—L.ord Burton 
is an old friend of his Majesty, and 
has acted as an entertainer of his 
Sovereign on not a few previous 
occasions. In 1882 he accepted 
the baronetcy which his father had 
so persistently declined, and was 
advanced to the peerage four years 
later. He sat in Parliament for 
twenty years. Ashe has no male 
issue his baronetcy was limited to 
his brother, Hamar, who died seven 
years ago, leaving a son, a lieu- 
tenant in the roth Hussars: as heir- 
presumptive to the baronetcy. In 

1897 a Derlaee was created in 
favour of his only daughter, Nellie, 
who is the wife of Mr. Baillie of 
Dochfour. 


His Scottish Home. — Glen- 
quoich, where the King was the 
guest of Lord Burton. last week, 
has been in the hands of the 
present occupier for more than 
thirty years. Lord Burton first 
rented it from the late Mr. Ellice 
of Invergarry, to whom it belonged. 
Since then he has built the beau- 
tiful house overlooking the loch 
and has made so many other 
improvements that the place is 
quite transformed. The view l 
from the house is splendid, with 
Lochiel’s forest of Auchnacary 
just showing in the distance. It is quite a 
small place compared with Rangemore 
Hall, where Lord Burton entertained the 
King a few years ago when he visited the 
great brewery at Burton-on-Trent. Lord 
Burton is now nearly seventy. In his 
young days he went into the brewery as 
the young men of his family had done for 
a century and a half, and he thoroughly 
understands the practical side of ae 
making. Neither he nor his daughter, 
Mrs. Baillie of Dochfour, is at all ashamed 
of the business from which they derive 
their wealth. 


And Chesterfield House.—Lord Burton 
is also the owner of Chesterfield House, 
the famous mansion built for the author of 
the “‘ Letters,’ where the Duke of Hamilton 
made such violent love to the beautiful 
Miss Gunning at the housewarming. 
Since he bought it from Mr. Magniac 
twenty years ago he has dealt tenderly 
with the old house, and I believe the 
library is still kept practically the same in 
appearance as. it was when the “ Letters ” 
were written there by the fine gentleman 
who founded it. 


A Popular Appointment.—Lord Guern- 
sey, who has just beén appointed aide- 
de-camp to the new Viceroy of India, is 
an Irish Guardsman. Good-looking and 
popular, he is generally voted ‘the best 
dancer in London society, and to this 
accomplishment no doubt owes the dis- 
tinction of being frequently selected as a 
partner by the young princesses. . The 
heir to the earldom of Aylesford, Lord 
Guernsey’s name recalls a famous cause 
célebve when a former countess claimed 
his title on behalf of her son. The Finches 


are of ancient lineage, tracing back to 
Norman. times, but a too liberal ines 


pretation of the family motto—* To live 
with will unfettered’ '"_by former holders 
of the title has much reduced their annual 
income. 


Langer 


LORD BURTON 


The tenant of Glenquoich, where the King was entertained 


last week 


The Duchess of Sutherland as a Reel 
Dancer.—The Duchess of Sutherland is 
one of the most graceful votaries of reel 
dancing. I remember seeing her last year 
dance every reel on the programme at the 
first of the northern meeting balls. The 
other night she and her little girl, the duke 
and his sons, and their guests—Lord and 
Lady Helmsley, Miss Chaplin, and others 
—wwent down to the tenantry ball in the 
Golspie Drill Hall and took part in the 
reels, which were danced to the music of 
a pipe band. The duchess has, I hear, 
fallen a victim to one of the many forms 
of the ball craze denounced by Marie 
Corelli—that of golf, a sport which she 
used to despise as a girl but which, so she 
told the members of the local golf club 


the other day, she now thinks the most 
fascinating game she eyer played, an 


opinion which little Miss Margaret Car- 
negie apparently shares since she spends 
most of her time on the golf course up at 
Skibo. 


An American-Scottish Alliance.—Mar- 
riages between English titles and American 
millions are common enough, but the Scot, 
especially the Scottish c hief with the pride 
of Highland ancestors in his blood, rarely 

takes unto himself an American wile. 
There was therefore the more interest in 
the presence at the brilliant balls of the 

Argyleshire gathering at Oban of Miss 
Waterbury of Morristown, New Jersey, 
whose engagement to Colonel and Mrs. 
Campbell of Inverneill’s eldest son was 
lately announced. Miss Waterbury’s 
wonderful ball gowns and the frocks she 
wore at the games were duly admired by 
a daughters of the Highland chiefs, most 

whom defied the Scottish climate in 
pee and tweeds. The wedding is to 
take place in November in America, and 
Colonel and Mrs. Campbell intend cross- 
ing the Atlantic for it. Inverneill and 
Ross, Colonel Campbell’s two seats, are 
on the shores of Loch Fyne. 
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Débutantes at the Oban Balls. — 

Two of the Duke of Argyll’s nieces 
made their début at the first of the 
balls at Oban, and the duke, who 
seems by the way to have forsworn 
the kilt, was there to see their 
girlish triumphs. I heard much 
admiration expressed for Miss Joan 


Campbell, the pretty fair-haired 
daughter of Lady George Camp- 
bell, who wore the tartan of her 
clan with her débutante’s dress of 
white. Her cousin, Miss Clough 
Taylor, a tall, fair girl, was the 


other débutante of Lady George 
See s party. She isa daughter 

of the late Lady Elizabeth Clough 

Taylor one of the Duke of Argyll’s 
sisters. A third débutante was the 
Hon. Winifred Hamilton, the 
youngest of several pretty sisters, 
daughters of Lord Belhaven and 
Stenton. She and her sisters and 
Miss Echo Jameson, Lord Ardwell’s 
pretty daughter, with their youth- 
ful chaperon, the Hon. Mrs. 
‘Napier, made one of the prettiest 
groups in the ballroom. Mrs. 
Napier is the wife of the Master 
of Napier, and was born in a house 
on the Merchiston estate in Edin- 
burgh from which her husband's 
family take their name, Napier of 
Merchiston. 


A Recent Engagement.—It is whispered 
that Mr. Guy Stephenson’s engagement to 
Miss Gwendolen Talbot will not be of 
long duration and that the date of their 
marriage may be announced very shortly. 
Mr. Stephenson has recently been appointed 
Assistant Solicitor to the Treasury, with 
the prospect of being Solicitor and Public 
Prosecutor at the next vacancy. His 
father, the late Sir Augustus Stephenson, 
held that office for many years. The son 
is a capable young man and has influential 
friends, while his fiancée is through her 
mother related to the “ Lucky Lytteltons” 
who have done so well in public life during 
the last half-century. Her father, Mr. J. G. 
Talbot, is the well-known High Churchman 
whose interest in religious questions in the 
House of Commons made him the butt of 
the caricaturist in the days of Mr. Glad- 
stone. Miss Talbot is a charming girl, 
pretty and cheery, and as good at heart as 
she is to look upon. 


An Important Engagement.—The most 
important engagement of the week is that 
of Lord Lewisham and Lady Ruperta 
Carrington. The bridegroom is the eldest 
son of Lord Dartmouth, the head of the 
house of Legge, which is said to trace its 
descent from a noble Venetian family. 
Devoted adherents of the Stuarts, the 
Legges have chiefly figured in English 
history as the champions of lost causes. 
The immediate founder of the family was 
keeper of the wardrobe to Charles I., his 
son commanded the fleet when James Il. 

vainly tried to intercept the Prince of 
Orange, and another, Lord Dartmouth, as 
colonial secretary helped to lose America 
ie England. Lord Lewisham will one 
day be a wealthy man as in addition to 
the Blackheath property Lord Peon 
owns large estates in Yorkshire and Staf- 
fordshire. The bride-elect, who inherits 
her pretty name from her ancestor, Prince 
Rupert, is a handsome, fair- haired girl 


_who is popular in society. 
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Kducators of Young England—Head Masters at Home. 
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Copyright of ‘The Tatler" 
REV. ST. JOHN BASIL WYNNE-WILLSON, HEAD MASTER OF HAILEYBURY 


The Rev. St. John Basil Wynne-Willson has been elected head master of Haileybury College in succession to Canon Lyttelton, the new head master at Eton. 
Mr. Wynne-Willson, who was educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, and obtained a first class in the classical tripos in 1890, was ordained deacon in 
1903 and priest in 1904. He was latterly an assistant master at Rugby 
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HUMOROUS, PRETTY. AND PATHETIC LOVE STORIES AS 


ey 


0, 


one * 


MR. WALTER PASSMORE. Al! 


Who accompany the wizard 


> 
. 


MR. HAROLD THORLEY 


As Captain Jack Ormsby, Lady 

Brabasham's nephew. He falls in 

love with the singing girl, who turns 
out to be his cousin 


THE MAJOR AN 


Mr. Courtice Pounds plays with the | 
Vivian Callabone (commandant of the 
flirt, he has in the course of his p 


THE PRINCE OF KHARIKAR WHO LOVES THE SINGING G:RL KNOWN AS “THE BLUE MOON” the maid of Evelyn Ormsby, wh 
je 3 Millicent (played very archly by Mis 
The prince (Mr. Clarence Blakiston), who is more .English than the English, falls in love with the singing girl (Miss Smithson), who turns out to be not a with Charlie Taylor, the bandsman, | 

native at all but the kidnapped daughter of Lady Brabasham reminding the major o 
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TOLD TO MUSIC IN “THE BLUE MOON” AT THE LYRIC. 


AND THE WOULD-BE BRIDES 


rd\(Mr. Edouin) on his travels 


MR. WALTER PASSMORE 


dy He plays the part of Private 

in Charlie Taylor, acting band- 

ms master of the Royal Muzzer- 
fernugger Native Band 


AND THE MAID 


he greatest charm the part of Major 
the garrison at Naga). An inveterate 
s philanderings met Millicent Leroy, 
who is in love with the journalist. 
Miss Carrie Moore) is really in love 
mn, for whom she gets promotion by Bobbie Scott (Myr. Fred Allandale) falls in love with Evelyn Ormsby (Miss Billie Burke), and the pair entertain the audience with their quarrels, which, of 
or of his own flirtations course, end as lovers’ quarrels usually do 


Play Pictorial 


THE JOURNALIST AND HIS TETCHY LADY LOVE 


/0—7 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, 


AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


Mr. Kendal’s Chance.—In writing The 
Elder Miss Blossom Mr. Ernest Hendrie and 
Mr. Wood gave Mrs. Kendal the greatest 
chance of her later work; and now Mr. 
Hendrie, writing alone, has in Dick Hope 
done something for Mr. Kendal, who has 
always been content to play second fiddle, 
more or less, on the stage to his accom- 
plished consort. It is not a great play 
nor, as advertised, is it very “ original,’ 
and certainly not very satisfying, but I 
have never seen a drunken man played 
with more truthfulness than the dipso- 
maniac Major Dick Hope of Mr. Kendal. 
The first act is quite admirable; if the 
performance does not keep up to the same 
level it is because the play gives way. 
Mrs. Kendal as the nice middle-aged woman 
who was once in loye with Dick has a 
poor part, and even she can make little of 
it. The author, Mr. Hendrie, appears as a 
comic curate with a concertina. A parti- 
cularly bright bit of work is done by Miss 
Mary Jerrold (a kinswoman of the great 
Douglas), who plays the part of a tomboy. 
She has learned how to evaluate her 
words so that no voice in the gallery need 
shout to her a petulant ‘Speak up.” I 
was more than usually struck with the 


great similarity between Miss Kendal and 
Mis Ellis Jeffreys. 


‘‘ Lady Madcap” Again.—Lady Madcap 
has reached its second edition and remains 
as taking as ever it was. Mr. G. P. Hunt- 
ley has worked up his part in a brilliant 
way, and Miss Zena Dare plays the title- 
part quite prettily. Mr. Parkoa sings verses 
from “ Bedelia,’ “Sammy,” and “ Mrs. 
’Enery ’Awkins” in French. 


MISS LUCILLE LA VERNE 
As herself 


MISS 


IDA CONQUEST 


Who appears at the Comedy with Mr. William Collier 
to-morrow 


Mr. Gillette’s Return.—The miniature 
melodrama which Mr. Gillette presents at 
the Duke of York’s is essentially an 
actor’s, and especially an American actor's, 


play. The devotion and fascination of 
an elderly man for a youthful helper is 
scarcely new. The touch of a Barrie 


could lend it an illusive air of vitality, but 
Mr. Gillette simply gives us melodrama, 
calculated adroitly enough to rouse our 
curiosity and our sympathy and all the 
other emotions that we feel in the play- 
house. The play, however, is extremely 
interesting as showing what can be made 
of poor material by a very skilful stage 
manager. The acting is all pitched in 
the same key—almost monotonously so; 
it has nothing of the loudness of our ow n 
melodramatic acting. The immense ad 
vantages of Mr. Gillette’s whole method 
were strikingly shown when an English 
company attempted to play Secret Service, 
and to my mind completely ruined it. 
There are three remarkable bits of acting 
in Clarice, namely, Mr. Burns’s picture of 
a_henpecl ked hypochondriac, Miss Marie 
Doro’s view of Clarice, and Miss la Verne’s 
wonderful character sketch of a negress. 


The ‘‘Negress.”— Miss Lucille la 
Verne is descended from a famous Hugue- 
not family and was born in Memphis, 
Tennessee. She went on the regular stage 
at the age of sixteen and has played a 
tremendous round of varying Gece 
from light comedy to heavy | tragedy and 
‘character,’ and to the latter she now 
confines herself. 
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The Mermaid Repertory Theatre.— 
Owing to lack of support on the part of 
the public the performances of the Mer- 
maid Repertory Theatre at Great Queen 
Street have been suspended for the present. 
The weekly cost of conducting the theatre 
—and this is on very economical lines—is 
over £300. One week, however, Mr. Carr 
only got about £12. He says :-— 

If the many enthusiastic pcople who have allowed me 
to use their names as sympathising with the work I am 
doing, who have visited my performances on the free list, 
and who have written me glowing letters of congratulation 
on the ‘national service” which I am performing, had 
given me even a moderate amount of financial support the 
disproportion in the above figures might not have been so 
great. 

“The Walls of Jericho.”—-The 342nd 
performance of The Walls of Jericho 
has taken place at the Garrick Theatre 
and Mr. and Mrs. Bourchier have resumed 
their original parts. Matinées will be 
continued on Saturday as well as Wednes- 
day afternoons. W hen The Merchant of 
Venice is ready it is not improbable that 
The Walls of jevicho will be transferred to 
another theatre. 


Miss Ida Conquest.—Miss Ida Con- 
quest is one of the best-known leading 
ladies in America. She was for a long 
time with Mr. John Drew and afterwards 
with Mr. William Gillette, and her appear- 
ance in England as leading lady for 
Mr. William Collier, which has been 
arranged by Mr. Charles Frohman, will 
give the English public an opportunity ef 
seeing for the first time an American 
leading lady who has created during the 
last six years as many as twenty different 
parts. 


MISS LUCILLE LA VERNE 


As the negress in Clarice 
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A VERY ECCENTRIC DANCE AT THE ALHAMBRA 


‘La Célebre Etoile Parisienne,’ Mdlle. Anne Dancrey, im “* Maxixe.”° 


Campbell & Gray 


Nothing quite so exciting in the way of dancing has been seen for a long time as Mdlle_Dancrey’s wild gyrations in ‘‘ Maxixe.” To see how she manages the tails of her skirt is a 


liberal lesson in feminine finess€ 
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RAE LAPEER 


Mr. Robert Vernon Harcourt’s Play.— 
IT seem to be one of the few first-nighters 
who can congratulate Mr. Robert Vernon 
Harcourt on his little play, An Angel Un- 
awares, at Terry’s, for 1 was genuinely 
interested in it, and that is a great deal 
more than I can say of most plays. It had 
real brains, and although it was shadowy, 
sketchy in conclusion, and lacked dramatic 
grip, one was kept constantly on the qui vive 
to note the next move in the game. It 
was cleverly acted by a company of six 
principals, including the Angel, Miss Nellie 
P. Francis (of Boston), and is charmingly 
played by Miss June van Buskirk, by Miss 
Fanny Brough, as a sensible Englishwoman 
of middle age, and by that excellent 
American actor, Mr. James Carew, who 
made so great a hit recently in Miss 
Maxine Elliott's company. But it has 
given place to The Duffer. I feel sure 
Mr. Harcourt will be heard of again. 


The Scala.—The Scala is open at last 
—quite the most beautiful house in Lon- 
don as one might expect of Mr. Verity, 
who was also responsible for the Imperial. 
Mr. Verity is by far the most ingenious 
of our theatre architects. Theatre after 
theatre arises, but they are all the same, 
many cf them very badly constructed 
despite all the building acts. But Mr. 
Verity has individuality. I hope no lessee 
of the Scala will tamper with his scheme 
as was done at the Imperial, where the 
ceautiful marble became wreathed in un- 
necessary cloths “to give a touch of 
warmth, don’t you know.” The Scala 
stands on historic ground, and I hope its 
career will be as fortunate as that of the 
little house which brought fame and for- 
tune to the Bancrofts. The poster, which 
has been done for the Scala by the Miles’s 
of Wardour Street, is ingenious. 


Programmes Again.—Apropos of Ye 
King’s Chronikle issued at the King’s 
Theatre, Hammersmith, Mr. Mulholland 
informs me that it differs from Mr. Arthur’s 
little paper, The Arthurian Magazine, in 
that Ye King’s Chronikle is part of the 
programme while Mr. Arthur’s is_ sold 
separately. I am glad to think that Mr. 
Mulholland is going to try and increase 
the interest of his programme by giving 
the dates of the performances. For in- 
stance, in the programme he sends me | 
find The Merchant of Venice. Personally I 


A SCENE FROM MR. ROBERT VERNON HARCOURT'S SHORT-LIVED PLAY, ‘‘AN ANGEL UNAWARES,” 
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should be interested in being reminded of 
the fact, which is readily forgotten, that 
the great play was indebted to two Italian 
novels, and it was probably produced at 
the Rose on August 25, 1594. I do not 
say that this sort of thing would add a 
penny piece to the takings of the house 
but it would interest the audience. I must 
congratulate Mr. Charles Frohman on the 
pretty way that the programme of Cricela 
was set, and I should once again like to 
ask Mr. George Alexander and Mr. Arthur 
Collins to give up using the sort of blotting 
paper on which they print their pro- 
grammes as they do not permit of being 
preserved. 


The Covent Garden Balls—Mr. Frank 
Rendle and Mr. Neil Forsyth give their 
first fancy-dress ball at Covent Garden 
Theatre on Friday. On October 5 the 
opening performance will take place of 
the Italian opera season, which ought to 
be thoroughly well supported by every- 
body interested in operatic music. The 
prices are very moderate. 


Theatre Orchestras.—I had occasion to 
see Leah Kleschna the other afternoon— 
it is as impressive as ever—and was 
struck by the excellent programme of 
music presented by Mr. Alick Maclean. 
This is not the first time I have drawn 
attention to Mr. Maclean—whom I do not 
know from Adam—for he plays more 
music that I want to hear than any other 
conductor, with the exception of the 
admirable Mr. Schmidt at His Majesty’s. 
The average theatre conductor, on the 
other hand, has very little taste, trotting 
out the most hackneyed music such as [| 


heard in country circuses twenty years 
ago. Tven Mr. Maclean gave us Suppé’s 


jejune overture, “ Morning, Noon, and 
Night in Vienna,” the other afternoon. 
May I suggest that the Conductors’ Club 
(of Gerrard Street) pass a resolution to 
bury Suppé? Surely a public that can 
listen to Mr. McCunn’s striking music, 
“The Wreck of the Hesperus,” now being 
received with rapt attention at the Coli- 
seum, has gone a step beyond Suppé and 
mediocrities of his stamp. I am glad, 
however, that Mr. German’s Henry VIII. 
dances, Sir Edward Elgar’s ‘“ Pomp and 
Circumstance,’ and one or two. other 
pieces that have been played to death 
are being given a rest. 


Fohnston & Hoffmann 
AT TERRY’S 


The Angel, Miss Nellie P. Francis (Miss June van Buskirk), seen on the extreme right, comes to England from Boston to convert Lord Clair. The other figures, from left to 
right, are: Lord Clair (Mz. Yorke Stephens), Miss Helen Benton (Miss Fanny Brough), Dawson, the valet (Mr. Reginald Dance), the Hon, Algie Wood (Mr. Charles Maude) 
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SOME OF THE GIRLS 


The ‘‘ Revue.”—Whatever the result 
may be of Mr. Alfred Butt’s bold experi- 
ment at the Palace Theatre in putting on 
a “revue,” the audience, at any rate, has 
a millinery treat. All the modern dresses 
worn by the lady principals and chorus 
have been made by Landolff, the famous 
Paris costumier who has supplied the best 
of the gowns worn in the most successful 
“‘reyues ’’ recently produced in Paris. The 
designs have been specially drawn by 
A. Edel. It is an interesting coincidence 
that the first Landolff achievement seen in 
london was in the ladies’ dresses worn in 
Fyom London to Paris, the musical extra- 
vaganza which was a feature of the late 
Sir Augustus Harris’s programme when he 
opened the Palace Theatre as a variety 
house thirteen years ago. 


A Famous’ Donkey.—Speaking of 


animals on the stage, the inhabitants 
of Soho are sorry that “ Veronique” 
no longer trots before their admiring 


eyes. Veronique is the pretty little 
donkey who has been bringing the leading 
lady of M. Messager’s delightful work on 
to the stage for the past eighteen months. 
In trotting between her stable and the 
theatre Veronique has had many a 
carrot presented to her by passers-by. 
From my own windows | sometimes see 
a long string of animals from the Italian 
Circus being taken out for a Sunday- 
morning airing—horses, dogs, and goats— 
just like a Noah’s Ark let loose. One pony 
foal in particular has delighted me by its 
playful antics in the public thoroughfares. 
It simply laughs at policemen. 


IN MR. G. R. SIMS’S REVUE AT THE PALACE THEATRE 


Campbell & Gray 


A New Photograph.—I recently saw a 
striking picture of a player which did not 
look a bit like a photograph because it 
was done in gum-bichromate. The pro- 
cess consists in sensitising with a saturated 
solution of bichromate of potash a solu- 
tion of gum arabic pigmented with the 
ordinary paints of the water colourist. 
Suitable papers are coated with this mix- 
ture; prints from ordinary negatives are 
made upon it when dry and developed by 
dissolving in hot water and by abrasion. 
The chemical action of the bichromate of 
potash on the pigmented gum is to render 
it insoluble when affected by light. It 
follows, therefore, that the coated surface 
of such a piece of paper when exposed to 
light under a negative becomes insoluble 
in the shadows, relatively insoluble in the 


A LITTLE MORE OF THE GIRLS 


‘Educated Sheep."—The sheep does 
not strike one as an animal likely to be 
trained for the stage, and yet the flock at 
Drury Lane does its little “turn,” that of 
passing across the stage, very picturesquely. 
Now a young lady, Miss Lottie Rhona, is 
introducing to the halls an Australian 
sheep drive with collies. “Her flock of 
sheep,” I read, “ will be headed by Togo 
and Kuroki, the most accomplished sheep 
in the world.” I have often wondered why 
someone does not put on the halls a 
““sheep-dog trial’? such as one sees at 
agricultural shows, where sheepdogs vie 
with each other in driving sheep into a 
pen. Such an “act’’ would not be cruel 
—as many animal-turns undoubtedly are— 
for it is the nature of a sheepdog to drive 
the sheep at his master’s will. 


An Ingenious Poster.—One of the most 
ingenious posters I have seen is one used 
by Mr. Frank Curzon to advertise The 
White Chrysanthemum. The flower is 
represented by a bunch of white strips of 
paper bulging out from the poster itself. 
The “ piece ” is doing very well. 


“Excelsior.” —The ballet with which 
the Lyceum has reopened its doors is as 
old-fashioned as the word, “ Excelsior,” 
itself. It is strong on its purely dancing 
side. The music is somewhat mixed and 
the dresses are not quite what we have 
been accustomed to see in Leicester Square, 
but in point of classic ballet dancing 
Excelsioy should not be missed. ‘There is 
in particular a wonderful dance by Signor 
Vittorio di Vicenti. 


Campbell & Gray 


IN MR. SIMS’S REVUE AT THE PALACE 


half-tones, and soluble in the high lights. 
Thus a strongly-deposited mass of gum 
and pigment remains after washing in the 
shadows; in perfect gradation the half- 
tones melt away up to the high lights, 
which being unaffected by light com- 
pletely dissolve, leaving the white paper. 
The specimens I saw were by Mr. Percival 
Small of Sloane Street, whose pictures of 
The Vikings 1 produced. 


Scandinavian Music.—Undaunted by 
wide-spread piracy and innumerable cheap 
editions of music a new firm of publishers 
named Lublin has come into existence for 
the main purpose of exploiting the works 
of little-known Scandinavian composers :-— 

‘Old Bridget,” ‘‘A Rustic Lament,” Swedish; ‘* Days 
Go Slowly,” Danish; ‘In the Heather,” Norwegian; 
‘* Three Short Songs” and ‘t Sleepy Boy,” English. 


AND STILL MORE OF THE GIRLS 


IN MR. SIMS’S REVUE 
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DOMESTIC DIALOGUES. BY FRANK RICHARDSON. 
No. 3—Early Autumn Shopping, 


SCENE: The costume department at Debenhall and Snellbody’s. There are a few put up in boxes and send by parcels post as presents to your 
customers about; these are mostly German women of full habit of body. Some friends. (Returning to the bee but perhaps only temporarily) 
are almost incredibly badly dressed and cee figures ae pin ceaonee sae Now Mame has got the sort of complexion that would gow ell 

ga UB sad E Contry Cha therm giavODUy ecm a Bhould newer Oe) Seon as with that blue. She has got just my colouring, but she’s more 
should only be sung; it is an unpleasant noise. These German women buy r 1 : net | iF Sa 1 1of tt 
nothing because, as they explain to one another, similar goods are infinitely of a brunette and she likes to be a little bit ahead of the times 
better and much cheaper at Frankfort or Stuttgart or Schlippenschloppenburg. —what the French call le chick de demang*—and when she 
The shopgirls make half-hearted attempts to cater for them, Therefore the decided to go to Parruss she said to me, “ Mommer, I must have 
appearance of Mrs. Judah P. Harriman, an obvious American with banjo-strings a costoom to wear when I get there. I can’t appear in the 


instead of vocal chords, is welcomed with enthusiasm. There is a belief in this 
country that all Americans are millionaires. As a matter of fact, some are 
merely vulgar without being rich. It is hard to do, but Americans can do it, 


-arruss streets in what was made for me last fall in Noo York.” 
YOUNG SALESWOMAN (entirely endorsing Mame’s sentiments) : 
Of course not, madam. Now, this gown is the latest creation 


M rs. JUDAH P. HARRIMAN (with a complexion like a peanut from our Paris atelier. 
and the mobile mouth often found in Americans much given Mrs. Jupan P. Harriman: Seems a bit of a roundabout 
to-chewing or excessive conversation and wearing the usual flag and thing to bring a costoom over from Parruss and then take it 


back there (examining it carefully). Well, just you send 
it down right away to the Ceecil, and I guess that grev 
onecan go too, Mame looks very well in grey. Senator 
Snagg, who visits at our country home, says that she 
looks as well in grey as she does in anything—he won 
the first prize at Mrs. Stuyvesant Fishe’s skunk party, 
you know. Thenif Mame likes one of them she'll buy it. 

YOUNG SALESWOMAN (hesitatingly): Madam, ’'m afraid 
we can’t; it’s against the rules. Couldn’t your daughter 
come here and see it ? 

Mrs. JupanH P. Harriman: Don’t you see, we go to 
Parruss on Toosday. Say, floorwalker (to the GENTLE- 
MANLY SHOPWALKER), you send these two costooms down 
to the Ceecil. 

GENTLEMANLY SHOPWALKER: I’m afraid, madam, it’s 
against the rules. 

Mrs. Jupan P. Harriman (speaking like a comic 
tragedy queen): Vm Mrs. Jud#h P. Harriman of Whisker- 
ville, Idaho. 

GENTLEMANLY SHOPWALKER : I'm afraid it’s quite—— 

Mrs. JupAn P. Harriman: Say, you don’t seem to 
understand.. My husband runs all the trolley cars in 
Whiskerville and can step into Congress just as easy as 
running downhill. When Judah wants anything. he just 


T. C. Beynon gets it, “and Mame, my daughter, is like that too. 
A “TATLER"” CHESTNUT AND ITS EFFECT “GENTLEMANLY  SHOPWALKER (weakening): Well, 
The gentleman in the picture reads himself a joke in one chair and laughs heartily madam, for a distinguished Transatlantic customer I'll 
over it in another see what I can do. 

Mrs. Jupan P. Harriman (highly gratified): And I 
floating-veil accompaniment to a GENTLEMANLY SHOPWALKER who guess you'd better do it. By the way, what’s the price of that 
vears a striking vesemblance to an eminent actor): Say, floor- blue costoom ? 
walker, is this the costoom department ? YouNG SALESWoMAN: Eighteen guineas, madam. 

GENTLEMANLY SHOPWALKER: ves, madam. Do you care Mrs. Jupau P. HARRIMAN (screaming loudly): Sakes alive ! 
to see some of our latest Paris gowns? You can’t find a better Why that ain’t any cheaper than Noo York! W hat is the use 
selection in London. Miss Jolivet, forward, please. (A YounG of my coming over here to get costooms? You can just hang 
SALE SWOMAN, petite and blonde and hopeful, approaches.) on to that gown. (Very bitter ly) You ain’t the only lion after 

YounG SALeswoman: What can I do for you, madam ? Daniel! You ain’t the only oyster in the stew!! And—don’'t 

GENTLEMANLY SuHopwaLKer: This lady would like to think it!!! Sheer robbery—Guess I won't come into this 
see—— one-horse store again, and my daughter, Mame, won't neither. 

Mrs. JupaAn P. Harriman (interrupting and Be to (Panting) That’s how!!!! 
state her case): Say, it’s like this. In the first place (preparing (Happily for Messrs. DEBENHALL AND SNELLBoDy she is as 
an immense sensation) I’m from the States. good as her word.) 

YOUNG SALESWOMAN (feigning surprise and joy) : Yes, " * The French call it nothing of the sort; Mrs. Harriman is lying—F. R. 


madam. 

Mrs. JupAn P. Harriman (taking her completely 
into hey confidence): I’m staying a week in London 
with my daughter at the Ceecil. Toosday we go 

Parruss. This morning my daughter says to 
me, ‘““Mommer,” she says, “you go right round 
to Debenhall and Snellbody’s and buy me a 
costoom.” So I got on the top of a “bus and 
came right here. When Mame asks me to doa 
thing it’s got to be done, and when I came into 
the store I asked the floorwalker for the costoom 
department. 

YounG SALEsSwomAN (pretending to take an 
interest): I see, madam. You couldn’t have done 
better. We have any number of beautiful gowns 
that are sure to suit your daughter. 

Mrs. Jupan P. Harriman (going up to a man- 
nequin): Do tell! How about this little blue? 
Seems to me that it’s real dinky. It’s just Mame’s 
style. She’s real elegant is Mame; more elegant 
than stylish I always say. Seems to me that it 
ain't real elegant to be all style. 


YouNG SALESWOMAN (¢ agreeing heartily) : Quite WELSH CORACLE FISHERMEN Miss C. Peel 
so, madam. ; eae : 
Mrs. Tuvan P. Harriman: I These men in their picturesque little boats are fast disappearing from the rivers of Wales. 
- | 2 ARRIMAN’: My it’s real hot They are the last to ply the calling of coracle fishermen, for after the death of the present 
holders no more licences will be issued 


here! It’s a kind of atmosphere that you could 
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The Highest Railway Station in the World. 


VIEW OF MOUNT SCHNEEBERG AND THE RAILWAY STATION AT PUCHBERG, AUSTRIA 


In August, 1805, Emperor Francis |. of Austria visited this mountain on the occasion of its position being fixed on the map for the first time. 
The centenary of this event has just been celebrated by the Austrian Touring Club 


VIEW FROM MOUNT SCHNEEBERG OVER THE VALLEY OF PUCHBERG 


This is the first photograph that has ever been taken of this part of lower Austria 
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The Bran Pie—*Sermoms and Spooks.” 


mild sensation has been caused in ecclesiastical circles by the 
announcement that a venerable archdeacon has professed 

his belief in so-called “spiritual” manifestations, or at least 
intends to moye for a committee of clergymen to investigate 
and consider these phenomena. ‘There is a certain fitness that 
the proposal should have been made by an ecclesiastic of such 
rank; archbishops, bishops, and deans may be greater, but 
there has always been an awful mystery about the nature and 
duties of an archdeacon. When that singular blend of fantastic 
genius and more fantastic nonsense, Villiers de I’Isle Adam, 
wanted to bring in a symbol of the power of the Church he 
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By Adriam Ross. 


except by the known ability (if any) of its members, than a 
common, or let us say a special, jury. The duties of the clergy 
are heavy, but ghost-seeing and ghost-testing are not among 
them. ‘They are bound to believe in the survival of the soul 
after the death of the body and in a world of spirits where the 
souls of men continue to exist. That there are means of com- 
munication between the material and the spiritual world they 
are also bound to believe—only by such intercourse can a super- 
natural revelation be made. The only question to determine 
for Christian clergy is whether the connection between the 
inhabitants of the two worlds has been established in any 


introduced an archdeacon into his mystic drama. 


heip wondering whether there may be a 
committee of ghosts chosen to inquire 
into archidiaconal functions, which must 
be absolutely insoluble puzzles to the 
average spirit of séances. 


committee of clergymen is not exactly 
the best machinery for sifting the 
evidence for “ psychical’ manifestations 
or for determining the attitude of 
educated and religious men towards the 
subject. The clergy are often learned, 
sometimes eloquent, generally good, but 
they are not men of science as a rule, 
and in matters outside of their own 
special field of observation they are very 
easily taken in, or rather are ready to 
believe whatever agrees with their own 
ideas and is vehemently urged on them 
by any person appearing to be in earnest. 
We have seen such things as a_ bishop 
becoming an advertisement for a shilling 
shocker or helping some sensational 
pressman into notoriety. No great harm 
is done, perhaps, but such work is not 
exactly what we want bishops for. 


I cannot 


PLACES FAMED IN STORY 
No. VI. 


“There began to fall a greyness on 
the face of the sea; little dabs of pink 
and red, like coals of slow fire, came in 
the east; and at the same time the geese 
awakened and began crying about the 
top of the * * *, It is just the one 
crag of rock, as everybody knows, but 
great enough to carve a city from. The 
sea was extremely little, but there went 
a hollow plowter round the base of it. 
With the growing of the dawn I could 
see it clearer and clearer; the straight 
crag painted with sea-birds’ droppings like 
a morning frost, the sloping top of it 
gteen with grass, the clan of white geese 
that cried about the sides, and the black 
broken buildings of the prison sitting close 
on the sea’s edge.” 


particular case ; and if so, how. 


minister of religion, therefore, is 
almost compelled to believe in the 
possibility, even the probability, of some 
appearances and communications from 
the spirit world. If he accepts ghosts in 
the mass and proceeds to reject every 
individual instance as__ insufficiently 
attested or lacking in dignity his atti- 
tude becomes illogical. It would be un- 
fortunate for any representative com- 
mittee of any religious body to have to 
pronounce one way or the other. If they 
declared against the possibility of there 
being anything genuine in Spiritualism 
they would be rushing in with a positive 
verdict where eminent men of science 
would prefer to suspend their judgment. 
If they give ‘‘manifestations”’ the hall- 
mark of hierarchical approval, they open 
the door wide to every crank and char- 
latan and hysterical visionary. 
he high and generally deserved repu- 
tation that the Popes have enjoyed 
for orthodoxy of creed was due (humanly 


Wreea clergymen, bishops, and curates, 

or even archdeacons, desire to form 
committees and deliver opinions on all 
sorts of questions of the day the ordinary 
layman is inclined to ask the somewhat 
rude. but eminently pertinent question, 
whether they have considered what their 
views are worth before they are in such a hurry to impose, or at 
least inflict, them on the general public. The ideal investigator 
of “ psychical” matters must be a trained scientific observer 
with the impartial acuteness of a strong judge and the insight 
of a great physician. Few of the clergy have even one of these 
rare qualities, and there is no reason in their usual functions 
for exacting anything of the kind. Even science is not enough ; 
many men of science are childishly credulous outside their own 
rather narrow field of work. 


t was very well to leave the knowledge and regulation of the 
spiritual world to the priests in the middle ages; it was 
pretty certain then that if anything 
was known on the subject they would 
know it; and if nothing was sure, at 
least the clerical guess was as likely 
to be right as anyone else’s. Even 
at that time, however, magicians, 
or investigators who were considered 
such, were successful rivals of the 
Church; they had obviously the 
power to mix strange powders in 
odd vessels and produce unusual 
stenches beyond the endurance of 
that strong-nosed day. . Being able 
to do some things that no ordinary 
man understood they were credited 
with power to do anything. With 
the clergy the effects of mystic rites 
were not obvious except to the eye 
of faith, hence the demand for 
miracles that appealed to eyes, ears, 
and nose. 


till, to the minds of most men 
then as of some men now, 
when Rome had spoken the case 
was closed; and Rome by self or 
agent used to speak a good deal. 
Matters have altered now; a com- 
mittee of clerics on spooks would not 
necessarily command more assent, 


This is a quotation from a famous novel and is the last but 

one of the series in this competition, which began on 

August 23. You are asked to give the name replaced by 

the asterisks and to send in your answer along with the 
other six after Story No. VII. has appeared 


Recently there was celebrated the anniversary of Grace Darling's famous 
rescue of the Forfarshire steamboat which ran on the rocks of the Faro2 
Islands in September, 1838 


speaking, of course) to the fact that most 
of the Christians under their direction 
being of Latin civilisation knew little 
and cared less about the metaphysics of 
the Greeks. Rome, therefore, was usually 
able to suspend her decision till the 
subtleties of theology were thoroughly 
thrashed out by Constantinople and the 
East. Where Rome was embarrassed was on the practical 
questions of faith and works, of predestination and free will, of 
the rights of clergy and laity. A decision had to be given on 
these points, and right or wrong it was bound to cause dissen- 
sion or even open revolt. 


Spiritualism and the spook problem generally are not burning 


questions now. The ordinary tricks of raps and table- 
turning and planchette writing have grown stale with repeti- 
tion. Almost anybody can do some of them. With regard to 
telepathy and apparitions of the living and the dead the matte- 
is one for weighing evidence and devising scientific tests. In 
neither of these respects have the 
clergy any advantage over the edu- 
cated laity. ~ It will be best for them, 
therefore, to suspend their judgment 
and decline to form committees ; 
and it will also be well to discourage 
any leanings towards mysticism and 
manifestations among the average 
masses of the laity. To the imper- 
fectly-educated and loosely-balanced 
mind such studies and occupations 
are rather worse than opium. 


An archdeacon met a spook 
(Whether by design or fluke), 

And he cried, “ Good Mr. Ghost, 
You’re the man I’ve wanted most; 
‘There’s a clerical committee 

Formed in a cathedral city; 

Come to them and tell them now 
What you are, and why, and how.” 


Said the spectre, “I agree, 

If you first will come with me 

And in spookland kindly speak on 
What and why is an archdeacon, 
When you have explained with unction 
How you can fulfil your function, 
Then yout friends we can convince.” 
Neither has been heard of since, 


Miss T. Scarth 


GRACE DARLING'S MONUMENT, BAMBRUGH CHURCHYARD 


ABs 
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Notes on the Furniture of Yesterday and To-day. 


The Best Hundred Pieces of English 
Furniture—We have again to welcome 
the current parts of that splendid picture 
gallery of English furniture issued by 
Lawrence and Bullen. A History of Eng- 
lish Furniture, by Perey Macquoid, is a 
treasure-house of fine examples selected 
with discrimination and unerring judg- 
ment. The specimens of rich work in 
marqueterie lend themselves admirably to 
reproduction in colour. We have had 
occasion before to commend the drawings 
of Mr. Shirley Slocombe, but in the 
parts before us considerable praise is 
due to the artist and to the colour- 
printer in reproducing work which is 
strong and distinctive. Wellustrate 
a walnut and marqueterie writing 
cabinet in the possession of the Duke 
of Beaufort. This particular piece is 
interesting as marking an innovation 
in construction—a writing cabinet 
supported ona chest of drawers. It 
is also rare to find this form of furni- 
ture decorated in English floral mar- 
queterie. It was made about 1690, 
the year when William of Orange 
defeated James at the Battle of the 
Boyne. In many examples in mar- 
queterie the jessamine was a promi- 
nent feature and green bone or ivory 
leaves were freely used, but in this 
specimen of later construction the 
acanthus-leaf decoration predomi- 
nates. 


Delightful Marqueterie.—In the age 
of walnut, which comprises the reigns 
of William and Mary and Anne, the 
growth of the use of marqueterie is 
most pronounced. Foreign influences 
were at work and foreign artisans in 
England were the pioneers of newer 
forms of art. Alien emigrants were 
at a premium in those days. In 1709 
the Government granted a sum of 
£24,000 towards the support of 
artisans of all trades that arrived in 
this country during that year. Eng- 
lish silks and velvets began to rival 
those of France, and the importation 
of the latter was prohibited. In 
marqueterie rich designs were in demand 
and were produced. Pearwood was 
used, ribbons in sycamore appeared in 
marqueterie, ebony was in favour as a 
veneer, and ivory stained various colours 
was employed in combination with 
highly-decorated floral designs. Italy, the 
fountain of suggestion in richer inlay, 
France, with her boule designs, and Hol- 
land, with her love of form, combined 
together to found an English school. As 
a rule the Dutch designs whatever the 


modern crudities now imported may be, 
were duller in colour and more discon- 
nected in design than English work. The 
two examples of inlaid table tops we give 
illustrate the finest period when flowers 
and parrakeets were displaced by fine floral 
design and minute scrollwork of seaweed 
form. The design suggests the domiciled 
foreign artist, but the execution is by 
English hands. The ground is a dark 


walnut pattern inlaid in sycamore of a 
rich yellow colour. 


WALNUT AND MARQUETERIE WRITING CABINET 
From “A History of English Furniture,” by Percy Macquoid 


(Lawrence & Bullen) 


Cheap and Ugly.—The author of this 
phrase, Professor Reuleaux, has just died 
at the age of seventy-six. It was he who 
revolutionised machine manufacturing in 
Germany and whose name was associated 
with the Berlin Academy of Commerce, 
of which he was the president from 1869 
to 1879. ‘Cheap and ugly,” usually 
misquoted “cheap and nasty,’ was the 
expression he made use of in criticising 
the German exhibits of the Philadelphia 
Exhibition in 1876. He made many 


enemies by his strong condemnation of 
German cheapness, and although “made 
in Germany” is more often than not held 
to be a term of reproach, it must be borne 
in mind that our own English manufactures 
in art andin machinery have been sup- 
planted on the Continent by German goods 
of equal merit. Ifthe German goods which 
are supplied to us be cheap and nasty, it 
does not follow that they are the best 
Germany can produce; on the contrary, 
she reserves her best goods to oust us from 
foreign markets. Ugly is not the 
term to be applied to goods we import 
from the Continent. It would seem 
as if the intelligent foreigner had 
readily realised that we had enough 
of that commodity as a native pro- 
duct, and that he supplied us, as in 
the case of French jewellery and 
Austrian glass, with cheap but pretty 
and artistic productions. 


Affected Simplicity—There is 
nothing more offensive in furniture 
than “the pride-that-apes-humility ”’ 
style. Much of the design of the so- 
called new art is crude and grotesque. 

It originated in the very 
Sy _ natural desire to flee from 
parlour elegance and gen- 
tility, but in so doing it 
became in like manner most particu- 
larly affected. Onecan readily under- 
stand the biting criticism of a visitor 
from the provinces to a new art exhi- 
bition of furniture in London. His 
remark to a friend concerning the 
wondrous designs was that there 
seemed to be one thing lacking; to 
his mind the wood would look better 
if it had the bark on. The irony of 
this was greater than the speaker 
intended. To the mind which cannot 
see the absurdity of putting a Welsh 
dresser ina drawing-room or orna- 
menting a sideboard with common 
eighteenth-century Iitchen earthen- 
ware the remark will have no savour. 


Brass Candlesticks.—It is not given 
to everyone to be enabled to invest 
in silver candelabra or old Sheffield plate, 
and to the man of limited means fine old 
brass and copper candlesticks make a brave 
show on his sideboard. ‘There is little 
doubt that as time goes on these will 
become more difficult to procure. Early 
forms of the days of Charles II. or the 
late Stuarts are at a premium, but later 
Georgian varieties of pleasing design 
and characteristically English may be 
procured for something under half-a- 
sovereign. Ny Jak 


WALNUT 


INLAID TABLE TOPS 


From ‘A History of English Furniture,” by Percy Macquoid (Lawrence & Bullen) 
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crimson kerchief about her neck, her purse with a little money. 
No pause, no hesitance; a girl’s glance into the mirror to note 
how now she was once again the old Pam of the boats and the 
tides and the isles; then a puff at the wick, another glance out 
of the window, and then she was off and away. She sped noise- 
less, speed-shod, through the garden, then fleet as a hunted 
fawn up and past Monsieur Gimbart’s corner in the square. 
And so she came to the “ Cat and Fiddle,” there to take seat in 
a carrier's cart starting at sun-up for the village of Cleeve. Pam 
knew it well. In the old days she had sometimes put in there 
with her people, and stopped ashore for a week or less as tide 
and fortune directed. She would go there now, where no one 
knew of her changed conditions, where she could be alone. 
Beyond this she had no plan. To the elementary 
soul this absence of scheme is possible, and Pam, 
though she was an actress, was still at one in 
many senses with the earth of which she was made. 
As she jumped into the carrier's cart a man 
glanced at her with curious eyes. Not catching 
sight of her countenance he settled back dis- ' 
appointed in his chair, and while he watched her 
tresses streaking behind her in the turmoil of the | 
wind the poet plied his pencil on the edge of his 
broad sheets concocting an ode to the very locks 
on which his eager eyes were fixed. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
‘WHERE'S PAMELA?” 


‘The afternoon of the day following the encounter 

between the gallant “ Captain Mirabeau ” 
and Lady Betty W yndham found her ladyship 
dawdling over her chocolate and almond cakes 
with Kitty and Lady Trevor in close confab over / 
the events of the night before, not the least of 
which one may be sure was the matter of the deed 
to Harlowe House. 

“Of a certainty,” exclaimed Betty, “none but 
a jade of the lowest quality would accept such a 
gift from any gentleman !”’ 

“Tush ! “Betty,” spoke her aunt. ‘You do 
mistake and show your lack of knowledge of the 
ton and their ways. ’Tis of a piece quite with 
customs nowadays that any gallant may thus 
express his admiration for art “by bestowing on 
any lady of the theatre a mansion or a 
park, and she none the worse but only the 
richer.” 

“Mayhap ‘tis so, aunt; perchance I 
know not town fashions at all. But I do 
know that when this mummer comes to 
Harlowe House out I pack, and I: should 
hope all persons of gentle birth and breeding 
would follow me, if my elders do not set me 
the example by going now.” The girl set 
down her cup and saucer with a crash that 
made the tray rattle and her aunt and 
cousin jump. 


MOLLY 


When Molly smiles beside her cow 
I feel my heart I can't tell how. 
When Molly is on Sunday dressed, 
On Sunday I can take no rest. 
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Up spoke Kitty ardently: “ That will I not, either lead or 
follow. When Mistress Congreve comes to take possession of 
her own, Kitty Trevor stops as long as she’s made welcome and 
Sir Toby’s invited, too!” 

“Hold your tongue, miss!” cries Lady Trevor, “and you 
not yet eighteen. . | swear you shall follow in our lead!” 

i Then you at least, aunt, do not purpose remaining at 
Harlowe?” asked Betty, without circumlocution. 

“Sweet niece,” answered Lady Trevor, ‘‘ this must be as 
your Uncle Thomas says.” 

“Lud! madame,” cried Betty, rising and kicking the 
hassock out of her path across the room. “Since when does your 
ladyship ‘ obey’ your lord and master ?”’ 

“ Betty, a truce to your impertinence,’’ answered 
the older woman. “’Tis all very well for you, 
with forty thousand pounds at your back, to swear 
you'll quit Harlowe; yet I doubt if you can find 
refuge and a willing chaperon to your flyaway 
tempers, and your guardian’ s consent,” she added 
blandly, ‘anywhere else.” 

“But of a truth, aunt, you'll not stop?” 

“Tis like we shall remain, Betty, since your 
guardian and uncle's over his ears in debts ; in 
arrears three years for his rentals and nowhere 
else to go. Now that you’ve got the whole truth 
I trust you are satisfied. After the holidays, when 
Sir Thomas may have had time to adjust his 
affairs with the moneylenders, we may settle our- 
selves in town, but for the present we shall stop 
at Harlowe House, whither we return this day.” 

“Zounds!” cried Betty scornfully, “that J 
should have to be beholden to this player for 
my shelter, that I should have to remain over 
Christmas in her house. I’d sooner kill mysel? 
than do it.” 

“Go hang then, coz,” cried Kitty. “ But it 
might be well to pause ere you buy the rope. 
Listen ; the duke will be at Harlowe House for the 
holidays, and can you not invite whom you will 
for guest? Mistress Congreve bade us each and 
all. I have asked Sir Toby already, and you may 
doubtless ask Lord Charteris and any other 
gentleman you fancy. [ll wager you all my 
quarter's pin money to nothing,” added Miss 
Slyboots laughing, ‘that as Mistress Congreve’s 

to be there both duke and earl will 

come.” 

“Take that, you imp,” shrieked Lady Betty, 
aiming a costly cup at her cousin’s head. 
“Ugh. Could I tear you to pieces, Kitty, 
*twould suit my humour well.” 

“Nay,” laughed Kitty, dodging the china, 
“if you did that, sweet coz, there’d be a funeral 
and no Christmas party at Harlowe.” And off 
she danced to ogle Sir Toby at the drawing- 
room window, knowing her mother would be 
well occupied ‘for a half- hour at least with her 
cousin. (To be continued 


Our Sixteenth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS’ SERIES like “ May” or “ Mab” 
leading to confusion. 
address must also be sent in. 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from July 5 
Tue Tater will give to the solver who 


Editor cannot read the solutions they will 
be disqualified. Only one answer can be 
allowed on one sheet, and the sheets should be 
halves of note paper. 


are objected to as 
The real name and 
If the Acrostic 


solves correctly the largest number of these 
a-prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and 
42 respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood 
that no one can win more than one first, 
second, or third prize in the year, but the 
winner of a lower prize may try for a 
higher one. 


Double Acrostic No. 13 | 
(Sixteenth Series) 


Sydney's creation—land and lady fair; 
A land of such ideals is most rare. 


Answers to Acrostic 13 (addressed to 
“The Acrostic Editor, THe Tater, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.’’) must be de- 
livered not later than first post on Monday, 
October 9. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 10 
(Sixteenth Series) 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be Th ee Ree Acs, 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be meAicletmordithat children often use: 2h O) 2B Ol By 
: ; (CE OL VCC 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars two 2. Deprived of this, man's sure his life to lose, ‘ tne ASE @) 
alternative guesses may be sent, but only 4 C 
3. Serene and placid—oft before a storm. 5: ROAR 


in the event r of no competitor solving the 
thirteen acrostics according to the answers 
prearranged by the editor ‘will other solu- 
tions be considered. It should be noted 
that when lights do not all contain an 
equal number of letters the latter increase 
or diminish in number systematically. 

3. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym: 
of not more than twelve letters. ‘ Made-up ” 
names are the best. Female diminutives 


An attribute that knows not size or form. 


4. Postic name for noble northern town. 
An old historic city of renown. 


5. Act of distributing the cards is o'er; 
That's called a—but I must not tell you more. 


6. Bit of a title of a famous tale. 
A story very old but never stale. 


7. Contraction brief for British state 
Afflicted with a war of late. 


Correct answers to No. 10 have been received from: 
Arosa, Alnwick, Almeria, A. E. H., Ashbury, Aggio, Bub, 
Boz, Bicho-Feo, Chance, Corrib, Doune, Dignity, Dita, 
Dodecote, Dumnorix, Domini, Eastwind, Egmont, Elms, 
Esperance, Elim, Enos, Eliot, Fidelia, Fog, Fan, Fluffy, 
Freda, Gwynfa, Geomat, Gleyum, Gopher, Hati, Hoopoe, 
Icnumen, Ignota, Islander, Keewee, Ko, Kamsin, Keys, - 
Leep, Mouth, Marie, Madju, Macgregor, Merry-monk, 
Mother-bunch, Marne, Moremie, Mumju, Novice, Nibs, 
Ouard, Owlet, Olly, Pop, Pegg, Pongo, Planaria, Phanta, 
Primavera, Pinger, Regina, Roy, Square, Snipe, Stede, 
Speedwell, St. Quentin, She, Stodgy, Tina, tobias cha) 
Tamworth, Tomwin, Truth, Trit, Teelew, Ubique, Usher, 
Vinna, Violette, Wynell, Witchie, Workitout, Wimble, 
Wyst, Yetmar, Yug, Zeus, Zulu. 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


Seriousness in Games.—Although it 
would be easy to exaggerate the merits of 
the New Zealand football team after its 
overwhelming defeat of Devonshire there 
seems no doubt that our visitors are 
exceptionally capable players. I can 
well believe that their excellent condition 
is one of their principal assets, and I 
daresay before long we shall be told by 
some of the extremists of the committee of 


the English Rugby Union 
that such physical fitness 


implies professionalism. — It 


is perfectly plain, however, 
that in meeting athletic 


rivals from America and our 
own colonies we shall always 
have to reckon with the 
question of condition in ad- 
dition to the question of skill. 
The English conception of 
amateur sport is that it 
must not be undertaken with 
the same seriousness which 
is devoted to business con 
cerns; it must be merely a 
pastime and not a profession. 
However sportsmanlike this 
idea may be it unquestion- 
ably handicaps us when com- 
peting with rivals who are 
hampered with no such tradi- 
tion. If we still retain our 
supremacy on the cricket 
field it is because we take 
-our cricket with intense 
seriousness. Our amateur 
cricketers are caught young 
and enjoy every advantage 
of training and practice from 
their early days at a pre- 
paratory school until they 
leave Oxford or Cambridge. Take any of 
the most prominent amateurs of to-day. 
They are one and all the products of 
years of patient application io the science 
of batting. 


The Professionalism Problem.—Doesany- 
one believe that if C. B. Fry, F. S. Jackson, 
A. C. MacLaren, and P. F. Warner had 
regarded their cricket for the past fifteen 
years simply as a healthy form of exercise 
they would have attained their present 
degree of skill? Yet 
the English Rugby 
Union fondly expects 
that our footballers 
by. devoting eighty 
minutes to football 
once a week can suc- 
cessfully cope with 
those Welshmen and 
New Zealanders who 
for years have treated 
the game in the same 
spirit of seriousness 
which Mr. Fry has de- 
voted to cricket. Ido 
not know whether the 
Rugby Union would 
contend that all our 
great amateur batsmen 
are ipso facto profes- 
sionals, and that foot- 
ball as practised by 
the best clubs in Wales 
and New Zealand has 
ceased to be an ama- 
teur sport, but the only 
logical outcome of this 
belief would be that 
amateur England 
should decline to meet 
professional. Wales. 


Imperial Football. —Should the Canadian 
team proye a match for the full strength 
of England and aseries of football “ tests” 
be established some interesting questions 
of nationality will arise. For the pur- 
poses of international cricket England 
includes Scotland, Ireland, and India, and 
in fact every part of the British Empire 
except Australia. Sir T. C. O’Brien, Gregor 


Macgregor, and Ranji have all represented 


NEW ZEALAND V. DEVON AT EXETER 


A line-out 


England against Australia, but I doubt if 
this fact will be held to constitute a pre- 
cedent for the inclusion of Gabe, Morgan, 
and Forrest in England's fifteen against 
New Zealand. The question, however, of 
nationality in football is so mixed and 
uncertain that it is not safe to prophesy. 
A couple of years back it was seriously 
claimed for O'Brien that he was an English- 
man, and he has been picked at least once 
for a trial match from which England’s inter- 
national team was supposed to be selected. 


THE NEW ZEALAND FOOTBALL TEAM 


Who beat Devon at Exeter by 55 points 
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Rugby in Yorkshiie—I trust I am not 
lacking in patriotism when I hope that 
the tour of the New Zealanders in England 
may prove an unbroken succession of 
victories. In the matter of new ideas and 
adaptation to changed conditions English 
Rugby football is sadly in need of being 
shaken up. A striking series of successes 
on the part of the New Zealand team 
might possibly present an argument too 
strong for even Mr. Rowland 
Hill to resist. During a fort- 
night I spent recently in 
Yorkshire I could not help 
being struck by the decay of 
Rugby football in a county 
that not so long ago was 
a stronghold of the game. 
Everywhere there were un- 
mistakable signs that the 
Rugby game in Yorkshire is 
being driven out of existence 
by the encroachment of As- 
sociation clubs. The Rugby 
code under either the un- 
yielding Toryism of the 
Rugby Union or the some- 
what crude Radicalism of 
the Northern Union evidently 
has no attraction for the 
rising generation of Yorkshire 
athletes. 


The Retirement of John 
Roberts. —It is stated that 
after taking part in the 
tournament organised by 
Burroughes and Watts for 
the coming season John 
Roberts will retire from 
billiards. I hope that this 
statement may prove well 
founded, but I have my doubts. It will 
certainly be better for Roberts’s reputation 
that he should withdraw from the world 
of billiards while still retaining much of 
his matchless skill than that he should 
prolong his stay until the infirmities of 
increasing years have deposed him from 


‘the position he has occupied for more than 


a quarter of a century. Billiard-players, 
however, so far resemble actors and singers 
that they are fond of repeating ad infinitum. 
their ‘“‘final appearance.” Roberts is a 
level-headed man, but 
the temptation to 
tackle’ Dawson may 
possibly prove — too 
strong for him, espe- 
cially with the re- 
collection fresh in his 
mind of the harvest he 
reaped from his match 
with Stevenson. Daw- 
son, judged by his form 
last winter, is not as 
consistent as he was 
three years ago, and | 
am not at all sure that 
Roberts could not suc- 
cessfully give him 2,coo 
in 18,000. Neverthe- 
less, a victory over 
Dawson would not add 
much to John Roberts's 
laurels, while a severe 
defeat would — sadly 
damage the old cham- 
pion’s reputation. The 
Roberts - Stevenson 
match was a successful 
experiment, but the re- 
petition of such experi- 
ments is sometimes 
costly. RR: 
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Lonpon. 


\ y Dear Priscitta,—The recent con- 

eress of maids and matrons oni babies 
ought surely to satisfy the traducers of the 
modern woman that she is by no means so 
oblivious of her privileges as she is declared 
to be. Nor need your tender heart-revolt 
from the notion of reducing 
the dear tinies to a scien- 
tific level ; there is that in 
quite an ordinary specimen 
of babyhood which will 
calmly upset any nicely- 
balanced theory and cause 
“to gang agley” the best- 
laid scientific schemes a 
dozen times a day. But 
where one hopes the con- 
gress will bear fruit is in 
those lower strata of social 
life which are practically 
outside the pale of educa- 
tion, so that something may 
be done to ameliorate the 
lot of some of those poor 
little mortals who make 
one’s very heart sick when 
one sees them in the street, 
some obviously crying for 


food and_ sleep, some 
drugged into quietude, 


some dirtily content, but 
all, alas! bearing witness 
to wrong feeding and foul 
air in their little white and 
puffy faces. Could any 
congress instil into the 
mothers of these sad ‘little 
beings some sense of hygiene 
and the relative values of 
food its members should 
rank with Florence Night- 


ingale amongst historic 
benefactors. 


To turn to a brighter 
theme, I have just. been 
introduced. to. the most 
charming little tunic for:a 
baby-boy which, by the 
way, has completely put 
to rout the somewhat un- 
reasonable prejudice I have 
cherished against velyeteen 
as a fabric for tiny folk. 
The. delightful simplicity 
of this little model it is, 
I think, which has. com- 
pletely subjugated my fancy 
and induced me to admire 
whole-heartedly the rather 
broad-ribbed cream- 
coloured corduroy of which 
it ismade. It has a long 
body cut rather full so as 
to pouch slightly over the 
narrow kid belt, but guilt- 
less of pleating if I except 
one broad flat pleat down 
the centre of the front 
secured on either side by 
small pearl buttons in sets of three. This 
is very sensibly carried right up to the 
throat, a small collar with a silk cord 
edging turning over at the neck in two 
slender points. The sleeves are fairly full 
and neatly finished by box-pleating the 


Py vee oa 


THE ANGEL AND THE HOUSE’ (20> 
Hints on Dress & Beauly 


in the Home 


material to the necessary size and stitch- 
ing them flat to the depth of an ordinary 
cuff. The skirt is set into its band in 
plain box-pleats, the hem. of which is 
formed by means of an applied strapping 
of the corduroy finished with a cord. 


Seba deger gy 


TEA GOWN 


In almond-green crépe de chine trimmed with velvet motifs and Venetian lace 


(Drecoll) 


Icannot deny a measure of justice in 


your complaint that I have left the tea> 


gown somewhat severely alone of late, but 
*‘fwwill hasten to repair the error by drawing 
your attention instantly to the beauties of 
a most ephemeral garment embodying 
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some of the most salient features of the 
genus as worn in Paris, whence, indeed, it 
has just arrived enveloped in innumerable 
swathings of tissue paper. I need hardly 
say it is Empire in suggestion .though 
hardly in fact, seeing that it is decidedly 
Watteau pleated en der- 
viere. One might, indeed, 
apply to it a_ parodied 
version of the “Queen 
Anne front and Mary Ann 
behind” so dear to the 
retailer of hoary chestnuts. 
Frankly it loses nothing 
by thus hesitating between 
two styles, for she must be 
a courageous woman indeed 
who would bravely con- 
front the world attired as 
the heroines of the First: 
Empire actually did if we 
may believe the evidence of 
contemporary prints. 

Every possible grace, 
however, has been borrowed 
from the period by my tea 
gown, which is fashioned 
entirely of the tulle which 
the Parisienne seems never 
weary of turning to account. 
It is white, and one trembles 
to think of the many yards 
of tulle which must have 
been employed to veil the 
foundation of soft white 
silk so amply and com- 


pletely. The long, un- 
broken lines are wonder- 
fully graceful, and the 


classic effect is enhanced if 
anything by long lines of 
massive silver embroidery. 
Deep angel sleeves are 
caught to the forearm with 
a band of the latter, and 
they possess this additional 
grace that they may be de- 
tached at will, converting 
the gown into an evening 
frock—I had almost said 
an ordinary evening frock, 
but that would be a word 
altogether’ misplaced in 
connection with such a 
gown. The illustration 
shows another garment 
whose beauties speak for 
themselves. The natural 
sequel to the short-sleeved 
winter coat is a long gaunt- 
let of fur which some genius. 
has designed to supply the 
deficiency ; or if you prefer 
it the ingenious modern 
furrier is quite equal to the 
evolution of a short, tight 
under sleeve of fur which 
may be removed when the 
coat is required to look its 
smartest and best. The majority of fur 
coats, however, are sleeved to the wrist, the 
little full sacs in sable reaching to the waist 
only being provided with voluminous 
wing sleeves lined in with lawn frills and 
lace.—Yours, DELAMIRA. 
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The Well-dressed Woman—Notes at Random. 


aN tailor-made skirt with one of the little 

hybrid garments, half-bolero, half- 
cape, typically French in character, makes 
a most useful autumn costume for the 
woman to whom the hard-and-fast rigo- 
rously-fitting tailor-made does not appeal. 
A charming example has the skirt fashioned 
of a bold black and white check material, 
the pattern being perhaps three times as 
large as an ordinary shepherd’s plaid. 
The skirt is cut plain at the waist, but. is 
so skilfully gored that it falls exceedingly 
full below over a tight. silk foundation. 
A. very narrow panel of red faced cloth is 
let into the front breadth and a flatly- 
pleated ‘strapping outlined with a plain 
band adorns the bottom of the skirt. The 
bolero, which borrows the effect of a cape 
from its quaint wing sleeves split to the 
shoulder, is of the crimson cloth, this 
mating of a plain coat with a skirt of plaid 
or other fancy material being a feature 
of which the well-dressed woman should 
make a note. The bolero is untrimmed 
save for the multiplication of the pleatings 
in the cloth itself held in place by strap- 
pings, but the neck boasts a most effective 
little empiecement of tarnished gold tissue 
adorned with a faint chiné design let in 
to a little frame of black velvet. 

Amongst the new trimmings em- 
broidered and shaded basket braids are 
being shown in pale and delicate tints. 
Embroidered taffetas in the form of 
edgings, insertions, and piece silks is 
another novelty for dress trimmings, waist- 
coats, and even blouses. . Shaded china 
ribbon in conjunction with conventional 
designs cut out of cloth and applied on 
a basis of lace are novel and effective, 
whilst chenille is being very largely used 
in the form of embroideries, millinery, and 
for manly waistcoats. 


Newest of all are the bead—not sequin ° 


—embroideries. These are most effective 
when applied to a sort of iridescent braid 
which recalls the old-fashioned crochet 
tinsel: An example of this is seen on a 
very chic Paris hat of the Beefeater genre, 
only with a considerably broader brim 
curving slightly upwards. It is of dull 
bronze-green velvet and has a greeny-gold 
tinsel ribbon embroidered with clusters of 
conventional currants in dull blue, pink, 
and ochre beads. This is tied simply round 
the base of the crown, a cluster of bronze- 
green ostrich tips arranged beneath the 
brim behind in order to disguise the 
presence of the ubiquitous bandeau. 

There are strong indications that mild 
pearl embroideries will be restored to some 
measure of favour for evening gowns this 
winter; nothing looks better with the 
fine white laces which are being so largely 
used for smart dinner and ball gowns by 
the best-initiated dressmakers. It is note- 
worthy in this connection that the laces 
used are very fine in the mesh, and any 
boldness of design is applied in the form 
of small raised motifs, frequently varying 
in shape, size, and pattern. 

Moiré effects are decidedly in the as- 
cendant, and this decorative but long 
demodé silk is being used more and more 
boldly in the shape of trimmings and 
facings. As yet it may be little more than 
the cloud the size of a man’s hand on the 
sartorial horizon, but it is coming. 

A good many of the French model 
blouses are built in a silk closely resem- 
bling our old friend, merv, only with a 
messaline “bloom” upon it. Also new is 
a silk with a faint self stripe and just a sus- 
picion of shot colour in its composition, 
A new velvet in exquisite colourings has 
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a ribbed surface, the effect being almost 
that of a twill. A dinner blouse in palest 
yellow has most effective scroll - shaped 
strappings of taffetas to match bordered 
with a fine silk cord and. charmingly 
embroidered with French knots and 
loops worked in pale yellowish green and 
brown silk. 

The book of the moment is Scotts’ new 
It is just out and full 
of interesting ‘details, not for the sports- 
woman alone but for everyone who is 
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In tartan tweed with green leather facings and waistcoat 


anxious to know what is going to be worn 
in the matter of hats. Not only are the 
famous hatters of 1, Old Bond Street, W., 
the very first authority on sporting head- 
gear for both sexes but they have now a 
beautiful collection of the latest~ Paris 
models to show as well as exclusively chic 
productions of their own. 

One great advantage of their catalogue, 
which will be sent to any address on 
application, is that it contains capital 
page illustrations of the leading models 
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’ with a full description below so that one 


can see at.a glance what each consists of. 
Scotts’ new autumn felts include some 
unusually dainty and = smart models 
specially suitable for wearing with tailor- 
made dresses. Of course their sporting 
and motoring specialities will always hold 
their own, and in these there-are several 
improvements and novelties to be noted. 

Scotts’ riding hats deserye a special 
word, and the present moment being 
decidedly opportune I should like to 
mention their silk hunting . hats with 
patent safety pad, which is an efficient 
and valuable safeguard in case of falling. 

Then they have such a good design for 
a motor hood with curtain en suite. The 
latter is detachable, and both are carried 
out in a large variety of materials—tweed, 
linen, leather, or mackintosh, tweeds to 
match any. gown being used if desired. 

Sable skins are being principally 
employed in their entirety; that is, each 
with its: own tail and set of pads in 
attendance. The head is not a neces- 
sary,accompaniment Iam glad to say. 
A most beautiful grannie muff of the 
reversible type is composed of’ six - 
magnificent skins, each clearly dis- 
tinguishable, the tails forming an 
effective fringe. At first sight the 
using of a double set of skins seems 
a somewhat unwarrantable extrava- 
gance, but as it prevents the inevi- 
table rubbing and premature wearing 
out which ensues from keeping one 
side always turned inwards it really 
spells economy in the long run. A 
novel sable bolero has a whole skin 
placed round the neck in place of a 
collar, recalling the once fashionable 
“beastie”? which was worn clasped 
round the neck, tail in mouth, in the 
manner of a fried whiting. 

Many of the early.fur models are 
graced with long lace veils, but 
knowing the practical nature of the 
average Englishwoman I cannot pre- 
dict any general favour for the fad. 
Fur toques we must all possess, but 
seeing how strongly tailor-made are 
the tendencies of fashion at the 
moment the incongruity of completing 
a neat outfit with long streamers 
of lace becomes at once appa- 
rent. We obviously have not 
the American woman’s . genius 
for wearing half-a-dozen veils 
with dignity, and I do not know 
that one need deplore the fact, 
but there are indications that 
many elaborate de- 
signs in veilings will 
be adopted by the few. 
Black net veilings 
with deep lace bor- 
ders are a novelty, 
and rather thick 
gauzes _ elaborately 
patterned in black 
constitute another. 

Net blouses for 
demi-toilette are very 
effective embroidered in a combination of 
shaded ribbonwork and chenille. In a 
neat example in écru-tinted net a slight V 
is formed at the neck fitted in with a 
chemisette of fine Irish lace. A very effec- 
tive floral design is carried out in soft 
pinky terra-cotta chenille with dull green 
china ribbons shading to brown, cords of 
terra-cotta velvet being applied in lines 
and scroll effects here and there. The 
waist-belt is of shaded silk and forms a 
very deep point in front. 
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The Tourist Trophy.—At the time of 
writing full statistics are not. available 
concerning what has undoubtedly been 
one of the most interesting and instructive 
motor ‘car contests yet held. One must 
not run away with the idea that the 
British cars,- the Arrol-Johnstons, which 
came out so well by finishing first and 
fourth, are of the familiar type so well 
known to us hitherto of the so-called dog- 
cart body and high wheels with solid tyres. 
The horizontal engine remains practically 
the same, but it has a new and 
extraordinarily economical | car- 
buretter, the engine being carried 
in front under a somewhat wide, 
flattened bonnet, and the lines of 
the. frame following the more 
conventional models, with wire 
wheels shod with Continental 
pneumatic tyres. The allowance 
of petrol to each car for the 
208 miles course was 9g} gallons, 
calculated on a basis of 224 miles 
to the gallon. That the leading 
Arrol-Johnston should have had 
a gallon and a quarter in her 
tank when she finished shows she 
did an average of very close on 
thirty-four miles an hour for six 
hours on a petrol consumption 
of twenty-six miles per gallon, an 
eloquent testimony to the effec- 
tiveness of the carburetter and to 
the excellent way in which the 
engine was driven. I hope, by 
the way, soon to deal some- 
what fully with engine manage- 
ment. 


A Creditable Race.—There is much 
more in correct driving than just steering 
the car and changing the gear at the 
right time—matters which are too often 
neglected either through ignorance or 
carelessness. Considering the course, I 
consider it was remarkable that so many 
cars finished the 208 miles on the petrol 
allowed them. Twenty cars actually 
finished out of the forty-two which started, 
thirteen had mechanical and five had tyre 
troubles, which led them to abandon the 
contest, and four only failed to finish 
through failure of 
petrol. How many, 
however, of the 
eighteen cars which 
withdrew through 
other causes, mecha- 
nical and tyre, would 
have finished or failed 
on their petrol supply 
can only be conjec- 
tured, but that so many 
should have been suc- 
cessful is indicative 
that the T.T. has at 
any rate induced atten- 
tion to  carburation 
with excellent results. 
It is much to be re- 
gretted that Rolls had 
to retire at the outset 
through stripped third 
and fourth gears, as 
one may assume that 
he had chosen the 
better of the two Rolls- 
Royce cars, and Nor- 
they, who finished 
second -on the other 
Rolls-Royce, only two 
minutes behind Napier 
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on the Arrol-Johnston, has had but little 
experience compared with Rolls in driving 
under racing conditions. 


Wheel Strain.—A remark I made in my 
last week’s notes concerning the enormous 
lateral strain there is‘in turning sharply 
at anything like speed was only too 
thoroughly exemplified during this contest, 
where at least four cars came to grief 
with broken wheels. I am convinced that 
before. long wire wheels such as the 
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Rudge-Whitworth will be more in evi- 
dence. They are much lighter and can be 
made to bear a much greater strain than 
the wooden wheels now so generally in 
use, and, moreover, the deterioration and 
influence of climatic variations are in- 
finitely less with the former. I am pre- 
pared to see the majority of live-axle cars 
fitted with wire wheels within the next year 
or so. The difficulty that presents itself 
for the attachment of the chain sprocket to 
such a wheel with chain-driven cars will 
undoubtedly be by no means insuperable. 
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Tyres in the T, T.—On the whole, tyre 
troubles were less than might reasonably 
have been expected, though it must be 
borne in mind that the surface of the 
course was more or less prepared, and the 
tyres were, of course, all new or compara- 
tively so. The winning Arrol-Johnston 
used Continental tyres and consequently 
won the £100 cup presented by the makers. 
But the most remarkable fact in connection 
with the tyres used is that with seventeen 
cars fitted with the British-made Dunlop 
tyres there was not a_ single 
puncture. This bears out very 
fully my own experience and a 
former statement of mine that 
the Dunlop tread is the finest yet 
fitted to any make of fully-resilient 
pneumatic tyre. 


Non - Skids—Now that we 
may no longer expect the dry 
roads of summer the question of 
efficient non-skid attachments on 
covers becomes naturally an im- 
portant one. The skidding 
capacity of cars varies very much, 
and lam justified in saying that 
I do not consider that designers 
in settling the distribution of 
weight to be borne by axles and 
frame sufficiently study this very 
important question. Tersonally 
(I only intrude myself because, 
after all, it is experience which 
teaches, and the best experience 
of all is one’s own) I have driven 
a great many different makes and 
sizes of cars during the last few 
years, and although from choice 
I fit Dunlop non-slip treaded tyres to my 
cars I do so mainly for the extra thickness 
of the rubber tread between the transverse 
corrugations. I have never yet used any 
special form or device of non-skidding 
cover. This, of course, means that when 
the road surface has been bad and tending 
to cause ‘skidding I have driven more 
slowly and more upon the alert, and have 
taken special care in turning corners and 
in the use of the brake in traffic. I am 
bound to-say that this careful driving in 


London traffic on a greasy road with 
ordinary tyres is a 


strain, and one that I 
would very willingly 
not incur. For this 
reason I have recently 
been looking over 
several non-skid de- 
vices, to which I pro- 
pose to refer from time 
to time. One which 
much impressed me 
was the Durandal sup- 
plied by Cintrat, 199, 
Piccadilly. It is a 
leather band fully en- 
veloping the cover and 
is attached to the rim 
internally by metal 
hooks when the tyre 
is deflated, so that on 
inflation the cover 
and the Durandal are 
held in the necessary 
high tension. It 
struck me as promis- 
ing to’ be most effec- 
tive and is undoubtedly 


practically puncture- 
proof—R. DENYS 
Dunpas. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 
Mining Contango Days—Tuesday, October 10, and Tuesday, October 24 
General Contango Days—Wednesday, October 11, and Wednesday, October 25 
Pay Days—Friday, October 13, and Friday, October 27 
Consols—Wednesday, October 4 


Bank Rate, Three per Cent. 


Money.—A week ago Lombard Street and the Stock 
Exchange were equally positive that a rise in the Bank rate 
was imminent, but a quick change of opinion was explained 
when the Bank return showed that the return of cash from the 
provinces had been sufficient not only to offset the export but 
to leave the Reserve £371,000 higher at just under 25 millions. 
The proportion to liabilities came out 0°73 per cent. lower at 
44°81 per cent., whereas twelve months ago it was standing at 
58°87 per cent. In the money market the majority of brokers 
believe that the rise in the Bank rate has only been postponed, 
and the few that express an opposite view do not display much 


alacrity in buying bills. The tendering for £1,920,000 six 
months Treasury bills resulted in applicants at £98 r4s. 6d. 


receiving 20 per cent. None of the bills were allotted in the 
market, the Japanese having once more secured the whole issue. 


Growing Activity in Stocks.—-Now that dealings are for the 
mid-October settlement we may fairly regard. the holiday season 
as over and look forward to an active autumn campaign in Throg- 
morton Street. There is already a marked accession of cheer- 
fulness, and some considerable movements 
have taken place within the past month. 
It is to be hoped that the Morocco position 


will soon cease to be an intermittent 
menace to the international market. The 
peaceful settlement of the disagreement 


between Norway and Sweden is a minor 
factor that makes for market confidence, 
although the securities of the two countries 
have’ all through remained wonderfully 
unresponsive to the agitation. Alert specu- 
lators have been. making handsome turns 
out of the rise in Venezuelan bonds based 
on the starting of the sinking find opera- 
tions under the recent rearrangement of the 
debt. Another clique has taken Honduras 
bonds in hand and would have it believed 
that the scandalous default of thirty years 
standing is about to come to anend. The 
contemplated amalgamation between the 
Great Northern of Scotland and the High 
land railways has caused a fair appre- 
ciation in the market values of the stocks 
of both companies, and certainly the 
security of the debenture issues will be 
materially improved by the change. Rhym- 


ney Railway issues, in which there is not 
much market in London, have had a 
sharp rise during the past week, and 


attention may be drawn to the steady upward progress of 
the junior stocks of the Great Central. The rise in Anglo- 
American Telegraph securities, notably in the Deferred, is 
based on the time-worn expectation that on the accumulation 
of the round million for the renewal fund the half-yearly 
transfer of £10,000 will be available for dividend. The con- 
tinued demand for the shares of those nitrate-producing com- 
panies that have recently acquired new officinas supports the 
forecast of the market which I gave in May. Within the past 
month San Lorenzo has risen 43, Salar del Carmen 2%, Santa 
Rita 24, and Colorado 2. Investors have also been looking 
with more friendly eyes upon brewery stocks, though it is not 
easy to arrive at the why and wherefore of the spurt in Spiers 
and Pond shares, which doubled the market valuation of 
the ordinary in a few days. Rumours of amalgamation 
with various competitive concerns are categorically denied. 
The traffic returns of the Grand Trunk of Canada continue 
excellent, but the dealers are becoming-more exacting. On the 
increase of £8,005 for last week the price of Thirds actually 
fell 4, but the near approach of the settlement explains that 
mov ement, as well as the reaction in Hudson Bays and Peruvian 
Corporation Preferred. I have had a good word more than 
once for United States Steel Common, ‘and the price is now 
practically 40, with every appearance of going better. My 
former recommendation of Tanganyika Concessions as the best 
lock-up in the mining market L repeat with undiminished con- 
fidence. These, however, are shares to pay for and put away, 
not to punt in for small differences. 


Personalia.—The interesting announcement made a few days 
ago that the Right Hon. Lord Balfour of Burleigh has accepted 


Governor of the Bank of Scotland 
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a seat on the board of the Western Telegraph Company, Ltd., 
leads one to hope that one of the ablest men of business in 
Scotland is about to devote to the high finance time which in 
the past has been fully occupied in politics. His lordship, it 
will be remembered, was one of the Free-trade members of the 
Cabinet who w ere jockey ed into resigning by the manceuvres of 
Mr. Chamberlain. exactly two years ago. He had then filled 
the office of Secretary for Scotland for some eight years, having 
previously served as Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of 
Trade under Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. Probably no one has a 
higher record in the matter of royal commissions, for Lord 
Balfour has presided over some of the most important of his 
time, including that relating to. the metropolitan water supply 
and that on food supply in time of war. He has been in turn 
Lord Rector of Edinburgh University and Chancellor of St. 
Andrews. He is governor of the Bank of Scotland and an 
extraordinary director of the National Bank of Scotland. The 
Western Telegraph Company, which will now have the benefit 
of his sound experience, controls the submarine cables to 
Brazil. 

Although his name figured on the directorates of two com- 
panies only—the Charter Trust and Agency and the African 
Transcontinental Telegraph Company—the late Colonel Frank 
Rhodes, the news of whose death was received with such wide- 
spread regret last week, was intimately associated with the 
fortunes of everything coming within the category of Rhodesian. 
A former governor of Mashonaland and Matabeleland, the 
brother of the Colossus will be remembered as one of the four 
Reform Committee prisoners sentenced to be shot at the time 
of the Jameson Raid and subsequently as one 
of the defenders of Ladysmith and Mafeking. 


Mr. Garthwaite’s Report.—A week ago 
I referred to the regrettable delay in the 
publication of the report on the Rhodesian 
Banket Company’s Eldorado Mine made 
by Mr. E. H. Garthwaite, the resident 
mining engineer in Rhodesia to the British 
South Africa Company. While Tue TaTrLer 
was in the press a summary of this report 
was issued for publication, and on Wed- 
nesday the shareholders were in possession 
of the full text. Writers of financial 
columns for the various daily papers have 
expressed very conflicting views with regard 
to. this report, and I am perhaps in a 
minority in endorsing the market view that 
Mr. Garthwaite’s pronouncement was really 
much more encouraging than selected 
specimens of its mere phraseology might 
suggest. The Chartered Company's en- 
gineer is notoriously careful in the expression 
of his opinions. He is wonderfully afraid 
of being mistaken for an optimist, and if 
he has good things to say about a mining 
proposition he regards it as necessary to his 
reputation that he should hedge them 
round with words of caution. It seems to 
me then that anybody who expected a wildly enthusiastic report 
from such a quarter did not know his man. 

The really essential points in his report are that he admits 
himself to be in agreement with the opinions expressed by 
Professor Gregory of the Glasgow University and Mr. H. E. 
Jones, consulting engineer to the company, that the ore body 
opened up on the Eldorado Mine is a true sedimentary con- 
glomerate of banket. That isa great point established. Mr. 
Garthwaite states that the method of sampling adopted at the 
mine is such that there is “little chance of error,’ and he gives 
detailed results of his own tests which substantiate practically 
all that has been said as to the average values previously taken 
out by the company’s engineers. A highly important point is 
that in reducing he has discarded all values over 50 dwt., and 
he then certifies that the tonnage exposed runs to a total of 
32,357 tons averaging 16°31 dwt. over 60 inches—“ a splendid 
start for the property,” to quote his own words. 

The report, by the way, bears the date of August 12, 1905, 
and Mr. Garthwaite emphasises the fact that this opinion refers 
solely to the Eldorado property as constituting the only set of 
claims from which decisive’ results had then been obtained. 
The directors, however, draw the attention of their shareholders 
to the fact that subsequently to the date of the report the 
important discovery -of visible gold was made on the Rowdy 
Boye claims, some mile and a quarter to the west of the 

‘idorado. This at once negatives the suggestion that the 
Eldorado is a solitary proposition, while another eventuality 
which will probably justify a modification of what I may 
almost call Mr. Garthwaite’s pessimism is the early opening up 
of the third level in the Eldorado. Should the banket reef be 
proved at depth, then indeed will the thick-and-thin believers 
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Panorama of the Edison ore reduction works at Storfoshei 


in the future of mining in Rhodesia be on good terms with 
themselves. There is no doubt that the speculation in Banket 
shares was getting out of hand. The market was going ahead 
far too fast with its jumps of $ and 4 ina day, and it was just 
as well that something in the way of a cold douche should be 
given to the wild gamble with which the Stock Exchange was 
threatened a fortnight ago. But now that a check has been 
administered by the shaking out of the weaker speculators | 
do not think that buyers at a fair level have any great cause 
for uneasiness. Mr. Abe Bailey, who is practically the back- 
bone of the Banket deal, has any amount of luck and any 
amount of pluck, and as he firmly believes in the value of the 
properties’ he has taken under his wing I think that his 
followers may depend upon having a fair run for their money. 


Dunderland Iron Ore.—Every intelligent man interested in 
the iron and steel trades of this country is awaiting with the 
keenest anxiety the 
result of the experi- 
ments that will shortly 
assume commercial 
proportions at the 
works of the Dunder- 
land Iron) Ore Com- 
pany in the north of 
Norway. Nearly three 
years and a half have 
elapsed since the direc- 
tors of this company 
made on behalf of 
contractors an issue of 
# 1,000,000 six per cent. 
cumulative preference 
capital, upon which the 
dividend was guaran- 
teed for two years in 


the expectation that 
by the end of that 
period the works in 


course of erection would . 
be completed and the 
profit earning of the 
company begun. The 
best-laid plans of mice and men gang alt agley, and as is 
admitted in the report which the shareholders will be discussing 
at their annual meeting at the Cannon Street Hotel on Friday, 
expectations have been so far modified that the directors are 
now talking about the end of the current financial year—that 
is to say, about June next—as the date when the company’s 
products will be placed upon the market for the first time. ~ 
rhe company was formed to acquire extensive deposits of 
low-grade iron ore some 200 miles to the north of Trondhjem 
which had not hitherto been worked commercially because the 
ore, although easily quarried, was too lean and phosphoric to 
be profitably shipped in a crude state. This ore is now to be 
treated under a series of processes devised by the famous 
Mr. Edison as the result of experiments involving an outlay of 
more than half a million sterling. The rock haying been 
crushed in a succession of rollers until it is reduced to half-inch 
cubes is taken to another set of rolls which grind ‘the ore fine. 


THE PORT OF GULDSMEDVIK 


Showing piers constructed by the Dunderland Iron Ore Company 
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The powdered ore is then screened and the fine material 
delivered to the magnetic separators which form the distinctive 
feature of the Edison patents. “The crushed ore falls in a thin 
broad stream in front of sets of magnets so disposed as to draw 
to one side the more magnetic portions while the remainder 
pursues its course. The magnetic constituents are thus separated 
so as to produce a concentrate rich in iron and practically non- 
phosphoric from a crude ore which is both poor in iron and 
high in phosphorus. These concentrates, owing to their 
powdered state, cannot be used in bulk in a blast furnace, and 
have therefore to be compressed into briquettes impervious to 
moisture and at the same time porous so that the reducing 
gases in the furnace can thoroughly penetrate them. 

The capital of the company at the present time consists of 
some two millions in shares and a quarter of a million of First 
Charge 6 per cent. Debenture stock. The panoramic view which 
I reproduce at the top of this page affords a fair idea of the 
magnitude of the works 
at Storfoshei, .where 
the Edison process is 
to be put to its first 
practial test on the 
of the Urtvand 
deposits near the Dun- 
derland River. The 
high tower to the left 
of the picture contains 
the crushing plant, and 
as this building is 145 
ft. in height some idea 
may be gathered of 
the dimensions of the 
whole construction. 
The company has had 
to make its own har- 
bour at Guldsmedvik 
on the coast — my 
second view indicates 
the importance of the 
enterprise — and con- 
struct a railway from 
the pierhead to the 
works, a distance of 
about seventeen miles. Serious engineering: difficulties had 
to be overcome in the construction of this railway, and these 
were in no small degree responsible for the delay in the carry- 
ing out of the original programme. Certainly no company 
stands a better chance of success if expert management can 
secure it, for the directorate includes three ex-presidents of the 
Iron and Steel Institute and the executive officers of half-a- 
dozen of the leading iron companies of the kingdom. The 
chairman is’ Sir David Dale, a Scotsman who for many years 
was the working head of the great iron firms of the Peases and 
now chairman of Pease and Partners, Ltd. He is a director of 
the North-Eastern Railway and chairman of the Consett Iron 
Company. A quarter of a century ago, when the Northern 
3oard of Conciliation for the iron trade was established, he 
was appointed its chairman, and he has since then by every 
practical means in his power promoted the principles of 
conciliation and arbitration between capital and labour. 
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